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MAVERICK FESTIVAL 
FURTHERS CAUSE OF 
COMMUNITY MUSIC 


Unique Event at Woodstock, N. Y., 
Shows Possibilities of Musical 
Art <s an Expression of Com- 
munity Life When It Is Carried 
out into the Open—Impromptu 
Method of Presenting Masque 
Reveals Both Advantages and 
Defects—Good Orchestra 
Needed to Provide Accompani- 
ment to Pageantry and Dancing 

oo and its allied arts, the drama 

and the dance, assisted in an un- 
usual expression of community life at 
the Maverick Festival, given at Wood- 
stock, N. Y., on Aug. 18. The masque 
given at that time and the series of 

Sunday concerts, a project of the Mav- 

erick colony of musicians, organized by 

Hervey White, the author, and Charles 

Cooper, American pianist, are links in 

a general plan which promises to add a 

significant feature to the movement that 


has in recent years taken music out of 
the formal concert halls to give it a 
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HERTZ ORCHESTRA 
RE-ESTABLISHED ON 
PERMANENT BASIS 


San Francisco Symphony to Be 
Composed of Eighty Musicians 
Who Will Devote Their Entire 
Time to Symphonic Work, An- 
nounces President Sproule— 
Forty-eight Concerts in Season 
of Twenty-three Weeks—City’s 
Orchestral Players on a Strike, 
in Sympathy with Restaurant 
Waiters 


(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


AN FRANCISCO, Cal, Aug. 21. 

That the tangled affairs of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra are to be 
straightened out in the coming season 
was made known to-day when President 
William Sproule of the San Francisco 
Musical Association announced that the 
orchestra, with Alfred Hertz again at 
his post as conductor, had been re- 
established on a permanent basis. The 
organization will be composed of eighty 
musicians of high standing who will de 


ky, more harmonious summer setting. — vote their entire time to the Symphony 
sine] Ideal surroundings and a discrim- work. 
inating audience are dreams of a musi- Forty-eight concerts, some of them out 
cian’s life that are rarely experienced in of town, will be given in a season of 
actual contact with persons and places, twenty-three weeks. As already an- 
hey but they are the happy conditions under nounced, Louis Persinger is again to be 
ar which the Maverick concerts are being the concert master and assistant con- 
yw! given. ; ; ductor of the orchestra. Giulio Minetti, 
ob.” In a rustic music hall tucked in a who conducted the San Francisco Peo- 
rers crevice half way up a mountain slope ple’s Orchestra, has joined the Hertz 
ited musicians, art students, illustrators, forces as orchestral manager and leader 
vel poets and authors have gathered on of the second vio ins. 
Sunday afternoons this summer to hear In a recent interview, concerning the 
a Brahms Sonata or a Schumann Quin- raising of the $60,000 guarantee fund for 
: tet given to the accom yaniment of the orchestra, President Sproule said: 
ries rustling leaves or with the occasional “We are seeking the best musicians in 
impromptu solo of a songbird. the community. We will do everything 
Red Many-Hued Pilgrims in our power to find the best talent and 
week , to develop it. If we cannot find what 
tena It was a sleepy Sunday afternoon, we need in this community we will do as 
arg’ with the dreamy haze of August lying they do in other great musical centers. 
mied low over the surrounding hills, when I We will Z0 abroad for our talent. It is 
carl joined a group of wayfarers on the road our ambition to maintain the highest 
ville that is marked by a rustic arch—the standards.” : 
nein way to the Maverick music hall. It was In a later announcement of the plans 
on no formal group of  concert-goers, President Sproule said: 
J dressed consciously and uncomfortably “The symphony concerts will be given 
, for parade. Here might be seen a Bul- in the Cort Theater on Friday afternoons 
garian peasant costume, rich in em- every two weeks. A concert will also be 
th: broidery, the wearer trudging beside a given on each Sunday following the Fri 
y a companion in khaki, or one met a glorious day symphony. It is the intention to 
creature in loose Greek robes, or a group give concerts in the more popular forms 
—_ of girls in “sport” clothes, or a man in of music on the other Sundays during 
sandals, striding along hapodily, bare- : the season, which will thus consist of 
made. headed, in the sunlight. Artists, poets, PAUL ALTHOUSE twelve pairs of concerts and ten popular 
others illustrators, musicians and authors make Brilliant American Teno. of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Who Has Won concerts. We also contemplate fourteen 
nos up the audiences for Maverick musi- High Favor in His Operatic Réles and Has Been Equally Successful in His concerts for educational or festival or 
cians, folk who are for the most part Cc A ‘ (S Pp ) out-of-town purposes. 
revelling in a few months’ blissful escape oncert injenei = oe 4 “None of the music! ay play in 
York from city streets and ways. They gath- any other orchestra unless the written 
ered, finally, in the rustic hall, with its den Réslein” and the Szule “Claire de the serious side of the Maverick Festival, consent of the musical director is ob 
walls hung with bits of landscape or June.” Four pieces of Schumann, which an annual event begun last season and tained by the musiciar ith the approval 
— specimens of post-impressionistic art. jneluded the ever-pleasing “Warum,” which will be made a permanent feature of the association.” 





One end of the building is entirely open 
and here, on the large platform in front, 
the late comers cluster about those who 
refer to take their music entirely al 
fresco. Serious attention takes the place 
of laughing greetings as the- musicians 
appear. 


brouck, soprano, opening with a truly 
admirable performance of the Brahms 


were the solo offerings of Mr. Cooper, 
who played with a fine knowledge of the 
style his offerings demanded. The pro 
gram closed with a cello solo, the 
Dvorak “Waldesruhe,” to which Mr. 
Roentgen added the “Allegro Apassion- 
ate of Saint-Saéns,” both played ex- 
cellently. 


concerts, where the programs this sum- 
mer have included such works as the 


of the colony. Last year the initial 
festival performance was given by Mme. 
Mieler Narodny, soprano, and Lada, the 
Russian dancer. This year an old Eng- 
lish revel and masque, planned and writ- 
ten by Mr. White, was given on Aug. 18. 


Spontaneity the Keynote 


Maverick performance. Certain large, 
bold outlines were drawn, and the per- 


This year’s officers association 
are: President, William Sproule; vice 
president, John Parrott reasurer, John 
D. McKee; secretary, John R. Roth 
schild. The board of governors consists 
of E. D. Beylard, W. B. Bourn, Selah 
Chamberlain, C. H. Crocker, W. H. 
Crocker, E. J. DePue, E. R. Dimond, 


The Sunday Concert Mr. Cooper’s belief that chamber mu Now, one ordinarily thinks of a A. B. C. Dohrmann, R. M. Eyre, J. D. 
—_! The concert on Sunday, Aug. 20, was_ sic is not too serious for “hot weather masque as something planned with in- Grant, Frank W, Griffin, E. S. Heller, 
given by Charles Coover, pianist; Engel- audiences” has been amply vindicated by finite care, bit by bit, and rehearsed I. W. Hellman, Jr., A. C. Kains, é. B. 
bert Roentgen, ’cellist, and Elise Has- the numbers who attend the Maverick within an inch of its life. Not so the Levison, Walter S. Martin, L. F. Mont- 


eagle, Osgood Putnam, John Rothschild 
and Leon Sloss. 


‘ Sonata in F Major for piano and ’cello. Haydn String Quartet, the “Dumky formers filled in as their imaginative There is a distressing situation just at 
t Miss Hasbrouck, a young singer of Trio” of Dvorak, the Chosin Sonata in power dictated. There were no general present among the city’s orchestral play- 

Kingston, N. Y., and a pupil of Oscar B Flat Minor and the Schumann Quin- rehearsals. The festivity was quite as ers on account of the restaurant strike 
— Seagle, has a delightful stage presence tet, given by Mr. Cooper, pianist; Ed- new to those taking part as to those who and lock-out. | [wo hundred union 
ual } came in the réle of spectators. And the musiciafis are idle, having chosen to sid 


and a pleasing sense of dramatic quali- 
ties. She chose for her offerings Pur- 
cell’s “Passing By,” the Landon Ronald 
“Down in the Forest,” Schubert’s “Hai- 


ward Kreiner, first violin; Gualtiero Gas- 
telli, second violin; Rudolph Bauerkeller, 
viola, and Engelbert Roentgen, ’cellist. 

The concert last Sunday represented 


réle of spectator was a colorful one. 








[Continued on page 3] 


with the waiters. There is no prospect 
of an early settlement. 
THOMAS NUNAN. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 
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ST. LOUIS GIVES ITS CITIZENS MUSICAL RECREATION 

















Annual Appropriation for Band 
Concerts Has Grown from 
$4,500 to $17,000—Besides 
These Programs, Classic and 
Folk Dancing Is Taught to 
the Young People at the Ex- 
pense of the City—About 
569,975 Persons Heard Con- 


certs Last Season 


T. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 15.—As long 
ago as 1891 the City Fathers of 

St. Louis realized that the old adage, 
“All Work and No Play, etc.,” was par- 
ticularly adapted to the needs of a big 
city for recreation and especially to St. 
Louis. Previous to this time there had 


never been any organized form of mu- 
sical entertainments in the parks and 
other public meeting places for the ben- 
efit of the masses and in that year there 
was an ordinance passed through the 
House of Delegates (the ruling body at 
that time) providing for an appropri- 
ation of $4,500 for the purpose of fur- 
nishing band concerts in the parks. This 
was the beginning of a movement which 
has grown constantly since that time 
until the present, when not only are con- 
certs given, but free municipal dances 
and classic and folk dancing taught to 
the young people, all at the expense of 
the city. In this first season a band was 
organized by Mr. Edward Maddern for 
the purpose of giving these concerts, and 
among the musicians was Owen Miller, 
the present local head of the Musicians 
Mutual Benefit Association and one of 
the active workers in this city for the 
general uplift of musical conditions and 
education for the masses, who are not 
able to pay for the privilege. 

After the first year of concerts they 
grew in constant favor with the public 
and each succeeding year brought more 
tavorable results and larger attendance. 
The direction of these concerts and other 
“eommunity musical recreation” was 
placed under the Department of Parks 
and Recreation and in the present year 
the sum of $17,000 has been appropriated 
for the purpose. This is in great con- 
trast to the $4,500 mentioned above, 
which was for similar purposes the first 
year that it was tried. 


Select Leaders by Competition 


Several years ago and ordinance was 
passed which provided that each band 
should have thirty-one men and leader 
and all the concerts have up until this 
season been given by bands of that size. 
In previous years it was the custom of 
the Park Department to award the band 
contracts to three band leaders on com- 
petitive bids, each band playing for one- 
third of the entire season. This resulted 
in some of the smaller parks having very 
few concerts. With the natural growth 
of such a movement a change was 
needed, so this year there were four 
bands engaged—two large ones with full 
complement of thirty-one men and leader 
and two smaller ones whose complement 
is thirty-one and leader for the Sunday 
concerts and twenty-five on other days. 

The large bands are under the leader- 
ship of Frederick Fischer, who is con- 
ductor of the Pageant Choral Society, 
and Noel Poepping. Both of these tal- 
ented musicians have done much to fos- 
ter and encourage the community music 
in St. Louis and their appearances in 
the parks for many years have built up 
for them the certainty of an enormous 
audience whenever and wherever they 
play. The smaller bands are under the 
leadership of Charles Sarli and J. H. 
Bauer, who also enjoy their full share 
of praise for the work they are doing. 

The season is divided into two sections 
of six weeks each for the big bands and 
four weeks each for the smaller ones. 
The large bands play in the large parks 
and more important public band stands. 
In Forest Park (one of the largest parks 
in the world) a concert is given every 
Sunday afternoon and Thursday night, 
and Fairground, O’Fallon and Lafayette 
Parks have one evening concert each 
week from 9 to 9.30 p.m. The remain- 
ing night of the week is divided up 
among the smaller parks. In all there 
are twenty-five parks and squares where 
this band music is dispensed all through 
the summer. Last season, as carefully 
as the estimate could be taken, it was 
known that at least 569,975 persons at- 
tended these concerts. This year there 





Scenes and Participants in St. Louis Community Music. 

Building at the World’s Fair), Where a Band Concert Is Given Every Thursday Night During Summer. 
Frederick Fischer, Bandmaster, Municipal Concerts. 
One of the Public Playgrounds Downtown. 


Right: 


will 145 given. They commenced on 
Sunday, June 4, and will end on Sept. 2. 

The question of program building for 
these concerts is one that has been care- 
fully thought out, to provide the best in 
both classic and popular airs that appeal 
to the average person of limited musical 
knowledge. Mr. Fischer, who, as stated 
above, is at the head of a large civic 
chorus here and who has had unlimited 
experience in this work, started an rn- 
novation this season by having the 
chorus sing in conjunction with the band 
at several of the large parks. Besides 
bringing out capacity crowds it further 
proved that such a thing was possible to 
do and quite within the compass of ap- 
preciation of the crowds. His selection 
of band music is always of the highest 
order, the programs usually containing 
excerpts from some of the grand operas, 
including many of the Wagnerian num- 
bers (one concert being devoted almost 
entirely to the great master’s works), a 
popular light or comic opera selection 
and the balance in national and domestic 
airs that are familiar and particularly 
well adapted for rendition by a band. A 
tyical program with the choral numbers 
contained: 


March, “Under the Flag of Victory,” Von 
Blon ; Overture, “Jolly Robbers,” Suppe; “La 


Pirouette,’’ Hosmer; Songs, “Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht Kennt,” Tschaikowsky, “My 
Heart at thy Sweet Voice,’ Saint-Saéns: 
Fourteenth Rhapsody, Liszt; Shakespeare 
Chorus, “Under the Greenwood Tree,” Sir 
Henry Bishop, “Sigh No More, Ladies,” 
Stevens; Overture, “Rienzi,” Waener ; 
Shakespeare Chorus: “There Was a Lover 
and His Lass,” Morley, “Wedding in Great 


Juno’s Crown,” Tours; “The Three Soli- 
taires’’ (Polka for Three Cornets), Herbert: 
Selection, ‘“‘“Mignon,’’ Thomas: Chorus, “Good 
Night,” from ‘“Erminie,” Jackobowski. 


Mr. Poepping, also a favorite band- 
master here, has his many choices on the 
programs and believes not only in variety 
but in “preparedness.” At each concert 
this season he has opened with “Amer- 
ica,” begun his intermission with our 
State song, “Missouri,” from which he 
received a prize for composing the music, 
and finally closing the concert with 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” inviting the 
audience to rise and join in the singing 


Above, on Left: 


Below, on Right: 


of the number. His programs have all 
been built with the idea of some good 
classic music interspersed with popular 
tunes that the crowds enjoy. He has 
also had a number of concerts with vocal 
soloists, some from his very own band. 
They have taken extremely well. 


Play Favorites of Donor 


While not under the direct supervi- 
sion of the Park Department, there are 
about twelve additional band concerts in 
Tower Grove Park on Sunday evenings 
from 7 to 9.30 p. m. Through the gift 
of Henry Shaw many years ago this 
beautiful park was presented to the city 
with the provision that the city should 
annually appropriate enough money for 
its proper upkeep and to provide cer- 
tain music for the public. This is done 
with the series of concerts referred to 
above and this year a band of twenty- 
five men, under John Bambridge, fur- 
nished the programs. They are unique 
in one respect. During the life of Mr. 
Shaw it was his custom to have a con- 
cert in the park each Sunday and he 
constructed a bandstand for the purpose, 
around which he had placed the busts of 
six composers—Wagner, Rossini, Bee- 
thoven, Verdi, Mozart and Gounod. His 
custom was to have at least three of 
these composers represented on each pro- 
gram. After his death this custom was 
adhered to strictly and is now a provi- 
sion in the contract made between the 
Park Board and the bandmaster who is 
to furnish the music. 

However, while the band music is the 
biggest part of the community music or 
musical recreation, as it may be termed, 
there is still another form of apprecia- 
tion which is solely for the young folks. 
It is the community dancing. Some 
years ago this was started in the 
schools, but it now is not only taught 
during the winter months as a part of 
the school recreation, but is also given 
for about three months during the sum- 
mer. This dancing is under the able 
supervision of Agnes Cady, one of the 
very best local amateur dancers. Miss 
Cady has for several years been devot- 


Below, on Left: 
Noel Poepping, Band Leader, Municipal Concerts 
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The “Shelter,” Forest Park (Site of the Missouri 


Above, on 
Class in Interpretative Dancing in 


ing her entire summer to the instruction 
of classic dancing to the young tots. 
Children of all ages are accepted and are 
taught at the public playgrounds, of 
which there are many in the city. Folk 
dancing is taught in the schools and it 
has been found that the more artistic 
forms of dancing appeal most. 

At each playground there are two gen- 
eral instructors, who receive their train- 
ing and directions from Miss Cady, and 
these have four assistants. Most of the 
instruction is given with the aid of a 
phonograph, but frequently the piano is 
used and services are donated by some 
— person interested in the work. It 

as been the custom for the past two 
or three years to present at the end of 
the summer season some sort of an out- 
of-doors entertainment by the young 
people in Forest Park. This year, on 
Aug. 31, the “Pied Piper of Hamlin” 
will be presented there with a cast con- 
taining between 700 and 800 young 
people. It is all in pantomime and, of 
course, the dancing is the big part of 
the production. Mr. Poepping will as- 
sist with his full band and he has also 
composed considerable music for the 
affair. 

Last but not least come the “municipal 
dances” in the playgrounds, where two 
are given each week and special floors 
have been constructed for the purpose. 
These take place from 7.30 to 9.30 p. m. 
and all are welcome. Young and old 
enjoy the one-step, waltz and fox trot 
to the best music that money can buy 
for that particular purpose. Those who 
come have the pleasure of listening or 
dancing to music made by the well- 
known dance musician, Walter Gus 
Haenschen, and his inimitable drummer, 
Mr. Shiffer. These two have furnished 
the music for these dances for two years 
and are known by society from one end 
of the country to the other for their 
versatility and excellent rhythm in play- 
ing for dances. Last season it was esti- 
mated that 97,100 persons attended these 
dances, which numbered twenty-seven. 
There will be twenty-four given this 
season. HERBERT W. COST. 
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PICTURESQUE FIGURES AT MAVERICK FESTIVAL 




















































































































The Photographs: (1) Jack Bentley in the Title Réle of the Masque “Rip Van Winkle”; (2) Elizabeth Dey Jenkinson, Who Directed the Community Pilgrimage; (3) 
Elise Hasbrouck, Soprano Soloist of the Festival Concert; (4) Ilonka Karacz, the Hungarian Artist, as One of the Morris Dancers; (5) Hervey White, Author and 
Head of the Maverick Colony; (6) Engelbert Roentgen, ’Cellist, and Charles Cooper, Pianist, of the Festival Concert; (7) Mme. Mieler-Narodny, Soprano Soloist 
of the Festival; (8) Lada, the Russian Dancer, Watching the Archery Meet; (9) Andrew Dasberg and H. L. McFee, Artists Who Designed the Festival Stage 
Settings; (10) Henry F. Gilbert, the Boston Composer, a Guest of Honor. 
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[Continued from page 1] 


Mr. White has grown a-weary of the 
ordinary audience that adds nothing to 


the beauty of a performance, so Wood- 
stock—artists, poets and townsfolk— 
donned fanciful costume and journeyed, 
“Canterbury Pilgrim-wise” to the Mav- 
erick open-air theater, set on the hill- 
side. he theater itself has been made 
from an old quarry, whose wall form the 





sides, with trees interlacing’ their 
branches overhead. A rocky wall, fes- 
tooned with shrubs andcreeper, forms the 
“back drop” in what is without doubt one 
of the most picturesque open-air theaters 
in America. Preliminary to the afternoon 
performance, actors and audience met 
on a meadow at the foot of the moun- 
tain, to witness trials in archery by bow- 
men who looked as though they had 
merely strayed away from Sherwood for- 
est for an afternoon’s pleasuring. And 
all about crowded knights in armor, 
bowmen, pages, maids of Elizabethan 
days, Columbines, Pierrots and Pier- 
rettes, harlequins, fauns and Morris 
dancers. 

Two maids in high peaked caps, with 
flowing veils, approached me anxiously. 


“Have you seen the queen anywhere,” 


they asked; “we are her ladies in wait- 
ing.” Nearby was the brigand who was 
supposed to carry off the hapless queen 
He was passing the time, until she ar- 
rived, in eating ice cream cones. By the 
roadside sat two in earnest discussion, a 
poet and a musician, garbed, the one as 
a forester in Lincoln green and the other 
as a gentleman of a King Hal’s time. 


Desecration of Beethoven 


“I tell you the dancers have got to 
let our music alone,” protested the mu- 
sician vigorously. “Think of trying to 
dance Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony! It 
is a desecration, nothing less!” 

“Then why don’t you musicians keep 
off our Shakespeare?” and the poet 


pounded the grass with his fist. “How 
dare you do _ teddle-dum-dee stuff to 
Shakespeare, or ‘Faust’”—but_ the 
crowd swept me past and the argument 
was lost in the distance. 

Up the hill to the theater, after the 
archery meet was over, the audience 
wound its way; ladies of the French 
court stumbling in high heeled shoes 
over rocks—for the road to the Maver- 
ick theater is like the way of knowl- 
edge, one climbs it painfully, and you 
leave your car at the foot. There a 
group of Morris dancers, members of 
the art colony, gave Elizabethan dances, 
and two world-famed Russian wrestlers, 
George Lurich and Alexander Aberg, 


[Continued on page 4] 
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ROUND LAKE MUSIC FESTIVAL 
INSPIRING AND ARTISTIC EVENT 














Anna Case’s Recital, Verdi's 
‘Manzoni Requiem,” and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer 


Night’s Dream’? Among the 
Features — Four Concerts 
Given Under the Able Direc- 
tion of A. Y. Cornell 


OUND LAKE, N. Y., Aug. 18.—The 
Round Lake Music Festival took 
place on Aug. 4, 5 and 6, four concerts 
being given under the direction of A. Y. 
Cornell. The vocal and instrumentai 
soloists, the Grieg String Quartet and 
the Round Lake Festival Chorus, were 
splendidly received by a large, appre- 
ciative audience, and shared honors in 
making the festival an unqualified suc- 


cess. 

At the first concert on Thursday eve- 
ning, Aug. 4, Mendelssohn’s “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” was ably given, 
with the Grieg String Quartet of New 
York, Charles Gilbert Spross, the well- 
known composer and pianist, and a 
chorus of thirty solo voices. Florence 
Wertheim, soprano, was the First Fairy 
and Selma Ladzinsky, so»rano, was the 
Second Fairy. Henry Gaines Hawn 
was the reader, and gave an artistic and 
compelling interpretation of the text. 
The ensemble was perfect and revealed 
the results of careful training and in- 
telligent co-operation. 


Triumph for Anna Case 


On Friday evening Anna Case, the 
popular soprano of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Com Dany, appeared in song recital, 
assisted by Charles Gilbert Spross. Miss 
Case was in excellent voice and won the 
audience by her sympathetic and artis- 
tic interpretations. She was enthusi- 
astically welcomed and showed her ver- 
satility in a well-devised program that 
read as follows: 

“Ah! Love, But a Day,” Mrs. Beach: “I 
Feel Thy Breath Blow Around Me,” Rubin- 
stein: “My Lovely Celia,’’ Old English: 
“April,” Spross: ‘Mireille,’ Gounod; “Hindu 
Slumber’ Song,’’ Harriet Ware; “A _ des 
Oiseaux,’’ Georges Hue; “Orpheus with His 
Lute,’ Charles Fontain Manney; “Bird of 





ev 











Photo by Campbell Studios 

Above: Frank Croxton, Inez Barbour 

and Rose Bryant. Below: A. Y. 

Cornell and Anna Case 
Horsman; Two Russian 
Folk Songs, arranged by Efrem Zimbalist: 
“Mondnacht.”’ Schumann; “Dissonance,” 
Borodine; “‘Sacred Fire,’’ Alexander Russell. 

Mr. Spross was a splendid accompanist 
and played three brilliant solos, “Etude 


the Wilderness,” 


Melodique,” Raff ; “Song Without 
Words” (left hand only), Spross; 
“Scherzo” (waltz), Moszkowski. 


On Saturday afternoon a miscellaneous 
concert took glace, those participating 
being the Grieg String Quartet, Grace 
Klugman Swartz, soprano, and Everett 
T. Grout, tenor. The personnel of the 
quartet is: Ralph Wylie, first violin; 


William Kellar, second violin; William 
Schubert, viola, and Hans _ Dressel, 
cello. On this occasion Wylie Zarzycki 


substituted for Mr. Kellar in the group 
of solos. The quartet appropriately 
chose Grieg’s G Minor Quartet to open 
the program and added numbers of 
Bizet, Boccherini, Tschaikowski and 
Schubert. Miss Swartz and Mr. Grout 
sang arias from “Tosca” and the duet 
from the first act of that opera. Both 
singers were favorably received. 

The closing concert on Saturday eve- 
ning brought forth a sterling verform- 








Althouse’s Career Proof of 
Value of American Training 








AUL ALTHOUSE, the brilliant Met- 
ropolitan Opera tenor, is an Amer- 
can singer who has won his way to mem- 
bership in the greatest opera company 
in the world without going abroad for 
either instruction or experience. He is 
an example of what may be achieved in 
this country in study with able teachers. 
The story of Mr. Althouse’s career 
was written at considerable length at 
the time that he made his début in Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff” in the win- 
ter of 1913, when MUSICAL AMERICA 
readers were told of his climb up the lad- 
der from a small church position to his 
present post. Suffice it to recall here that 
he came from Reading, Pa., studied and 
sang in church in Philadelphia and then 
came to New York, where he was im- 
mediately engaged as soloist in the West 
End Collegiate Church. From there he 
went to the Metropolitan and he has 
been a member of that company ever 
since. 


In oratorio Mr. Althouse has distin 
guished himself on many occasions. One 
of his best performances was with the 
New York Oratorio Society in Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on the occasion of Louis Koem 
menich’s début performance as conduc 
tor of that organization. In recital, too, 
Mr. Althouse has earned many encomiu. 

This season Mr. Althouse will add to 
his activities joint recitals with Zabetta 
Brenska, the charming mezzo-contralto, 
in which such things as the “Garden 
Scene” from “Boris” will be presented, 
as well as regular concert duets. Mr. 
Althouse will sing during the coming 
season in concert under direction of 
Haensel & Jones. 

So far as the present writer knows, 
Mr. Althouse’s vocal teachers have been 
three, all Americans, too, Perley Dunn 
Aldrich in PhijJadelphia and Oscar 
Saenger and Percy Rector Stephens in 
New York, in the order named. His abil- 
ity is, indeed, a fine tribute to the effi- 
ciency and sufficiency of American vocal 
teaching. 
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ance of Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem,” 


given by Inez Barbour, soprano; Rose 
Bryant, contralto; Edward E. Hosmer, 
tenor; Frank Croxton, basso; Van 


Veachton Rogers, harpist; Frederick B. 
Hailes, organist; Charles Gilbert Spross, 
pianist, and the Round Lake Festival 
Chorus, under the direction of A. Y. 
Cornell. Both soloists and chorus ac- 
quitted themselves creditably and gave a 
truly inspiring performance of the ora- 
torio. Edward Hosmer, a pupil of Mr. 
Cornell, did exceptionally well among 
more seasoned artists and won a liberal 
round of apdlause for his impassioned 
singing of the “Ingemisco.” His work 
is characterized by marked intelligence. 
A Miscellaneous Program 

A short miscellaneous program pre- 
ceded the ““Requiem.” Mr. Hailes played 
an organ solo, Mr. Croxton sang ad- 
mirably the “Evening Star” from “Tann- 


hauser,” Mr. Rogers played harp num- 
bers of Lorenzi, Dubois, Hasselmans 


and Godefroid, and Miss Bryant was 
heard in “Connais-tu le pays” from 
“Mignon.” Both artists performed with 
admirable results. 

The “Libera Me,” sung by Miss Bar- 
bour and chorus as the final number of 
the “Requiem,” gave a final thrilling 
touch to a festival notable in every re- 
spect. 

“MUSICAL AMERICA” ON SALE 
IN LONDON 
Arrangements have been made where 
by MusicAL AMERICA will be on sale 
henceforth at Selfridge & Co.’s in Ox- 

ford Street, London, W. 
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MAVERICK FESTIVAL 
FURTHER CAUSE OF 
COMMUNITY MUSIC 


[Continued from page 3] 





appeared to show the old Greco-Roman 
forms of wrestling. 

The masque was given as an evening 
performance, and. showed Rip Van 
Winkle, impersonated by Jack Bentley, 
being awakened from his slumbers in the 
mountains by the spirits of the arts 
and _ industries. Lada, the Russian 
dancer, made an exquisite Nymph, de- 
scending the rocky cliff at the back of 
the theater to awaken the sleeping Rip. 
Much chaff at the differences of odinion 
and idiosyncrasies of the _ different 
schools of art 1epresented was worked 
into the piece, which afforded much mer- 
riment for members of the colony, but 
was Sanskrit to the uninitiate. 

Mme. Mieler Narodny, whose fine art 
was disclosed to Woodstock audiences 
last season, was again heard in a group 
of songs that included the Massenet 
Elégie, Wrangel pieces and Swedish and 
Finnish folk-songs. While the offerings 
did not do full justice to the style and 
scope of Mme. Narodny’s powers, they 
were beautifully sung and evinced the 
fine sense of interpretative insight 
which marks the true artist. Lada’s 
solo offerings was the Schubert ldndler 
from the scherzo of the Fifth Symphony. 
Although hampered by inadequate mu- 
sical sup dort, the young artist, who has 
been “visualizing music” to the delight 
of many audiences during the past sea- 
son, gave beautiful expression to the con- 
ception she has built about the composi- 
tion, and her audience was quick to ap- 
preciate the beauty of the offering. 
There followed an ensemble dance. 

Like all innovations, the plan on which 
the Maverick festival is being worked 
out has its admirable features and its 
obvious drawbacks. Lack of rehearsals 
may add to the spontaneity of a _ per- 
formance, but not to its beauty as a 
whole. Also there are great quantities 
of frayed nerves to be reckoned with on 
the part of those who persist in worry 
ing about the inevitable “ragged edges”’ 
which are bound to occur in a perform- 
been 


ance over which there has not 
supervision of every detail. A _ good 
orchestra, as the central pivot about 


which pageantry, pantomime or dancing 
may be grouped, is essential to such per- 
formances as the Maverick festivals, and 
would in no manner take away from the 
high ideal of Mr. White, who is work- 
ing out a most interesting manifesta 
tion of the community spirit. 

The plan for the 1917 festival will 
follow to some extent one that was 
worked out by a Munich art colony, 
where each character in a play (on 
which Mr. White has begun preliminary 
work) will take his or her role and elab 
orate it according to the individual con- 
ception of the character. 

One of the many admirable features 
of the festival was the fact that stage 
settings, costumes and designing for the 
pilgrimage were all done by artists of 
the schools at Woodstock. Elizabeth 
Dey Jenkinson, a pupil of Henri, de- 
signed the greater number of the cos- 
tumes worn in the pilgrimage; Ilonka 
Karacz, the young Hungarian painter 
and illustrator, created the costume fo 
Lada’s Schubert dance, and the stave 
settings were done by Andrew Dasburg 
and H. L. McFee. 

Mr. White’s colony numbers some well 
known figures in the world of verse and 
fiction among its members. Allen Upde- 
graff, whose new novel will be off the 
presses this fall; Grace Fallows Norton 
and Edwin Davies Schoonmaker are 
among the writers who journey Wood- 
stock way each summer, and the festival 
attracted among its numerous visitors 
Henry F. Gilbert, the famcus Boston 
composer, who was Mr. White’s guest, 
and Cesar Saerchinger, music editor of 
Current Opinion. May STANLEY. 
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CALM FOLLOWS “MUSIC WEEK” AT CHAUTAUQUA 
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Portion of the Chautauqua Choir After a Morning’s Rehearsal of “Elijah” with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 
Ade‘aide Fischer, Arthur Hackett. 


HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 20.—The 

calm after the storm of Music Week 
but the Chautauqua program 
is going with great interest. 
The song service in the Amphitheater 
last Sunday night served to introduce the 
who 


has come, 
forward 


new contralto, Virginia Shaffer, 

sang Liddle’s “Abide With Me.” Miss 
Shaffer comes from Franklin, Pa., and 
was one of the American song birds 


driven home by the war, having studied 
for six years with De Reszke in Paris. 
She was with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany last will ke with the 


season, and 
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Conductor Alfred Hallam in the Center. 


To His Left, Lila Robeson, Vivian Gosnell 








ings 


Final Days of August Bring Quieter Musical Schedule for 


Assembly——Virginia Shaffer Welcomed as New Con- 
tralto—Songs by Colony’s Own Musicians Given Hear- 


choruses, “He Watching Over Israel’ 


and “Thanks Be to God.” 


Boston Organist’s Recital 


On Tuesday afternoon, Aug. 15, Ray- 
mond Robinson of Boston gave an organ 
recital. Mr. Robinson is the organist of 
the Central Congregational Church of 
Soston, and is just concluding a tour that 








same organization this year. 
the last two weeks in 
voice is a deep full con- 


fer comes 


tralto, 


remarkably high range. 
ber of interest in this song service was 
Hackett’s delivery of “In 


Arthur 


just 
August. Her 
of very rich quality, 


for 


extended to the Pacific coast. His dro- 
gram was devoted to genuine organ com- 
positions, and he played with skill and 
understanding of the organ and musical 
appreciation. 


Miss Shaf- Worth,” from “The Creation,” which 
gave him good opportunity for technical 
display. Adelaide Fischer sang Hark- 
er’s “God Shall Wipe Away All Tears” 
effectively, and Vivian Gosnell sang the The strenuous’ exercises 
Oley Speaks “The Lord Is My Light” — 
capably. The choir two “Elijah” [Continued on 
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Community Chorus of Erie, Pa., at Chautauqua. 


Henry B. Vincent, Conductor, in the Center. 


To His Right, 


Hi 
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upon Recognition Day, corresponding to 
the commencement day of the usual col- 
lege, closed with a popular concert pro- 
gram on Wednesday night, Aug. 16. The 
orchestra played the overture to “Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai, and some 
selections from “The Firefly” by Friml 
which were much liked. Vivian Gosnell 
sang a group of three songs, the first 
Giordani’s “Care mio bene,” which he did 
excellently. His voice is particularly 
well adapted to the smoother and more 
sustained type of song. He next gave 
a song by Fred G. Shattuck, Chautau- 
qua’s accompanist, a melodious number, 
“When’er Into Thine Eyes I See.” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Don Juan” Serenade 
was an effective close to the group. 
Adelaide Fischer gave a smooth, flow- 
ing rendition of Spross’s “Jean,” and 
was quite fetching in the old melody 
“When Love Is Young,” the dainty tech- 
nique of which Miss Fischer handled 
charmingly. Virginia Shaffer sang 
Bohm’s “Calm as the Night” with power 
and richness of tone, and showed wide 
compass and brilliancy in Woodman’s 
“Joy of Spring.” Arthur Hackett sus- 
tained his reputation with the Rogers 
“Star,” and in the “Pipes of Gordon’s 
Men” displayed dramatic feeling. His 


mezza voce work in Blumenthal’s “Eve- 
ning Song” was cleverly handled. Aus- 
tin Conradi played a couple of Scarlatti 
pieces arranged by Tausig, a Pastorale 
and a Capriccio, in which his finger fa- 
cility and his smoothness of execution 
were shown. He also played brilliantly 
the Chopin Scherzo in B Flat Minor. 


The Grange Day Concert 


Saturday, the 19th, was Grange Day, 
and a concert was given on this account 
at 11 o’clock in the morning. There was 
a large crowd and the excellent program 
was much enjoyed. The orchestra played 
several numbers capably. The Chautau- 

ua Choir sang “The Pride of May,” by 

hilip James, and “The Landing of the 
Pilgrims,” arranged by Henry M. But- 
ler, the octogenarian musician and com- 
poser of St. Louis, who has been spend- 
ing the summer in Chautauqua, and has 
been a member of the choir. Arthur 
Howell Wilson made his farewell appear- 
ance for the season, giving two piano 
solos, Liszt’s “Sonnet of Petrarch” No. 
104, and Chopin’s Scherzo in B Minor. 
In the former selection he achieved good 
expression, and in the latter he showed 
clean technique and brilliancy. Virginia 
Shaffer sang “I Know a Lovely Garden,” 
by d’Hardelot, and Nevin’s “Rosary,” 
with deep tones and fine style. Arthur 


Hackett sang from manuscript a song by 
George Scott-Hunter, teacher of organ 
and composition in the State Normal 
School in Greeneboro, N. C., who gave a 
couple of organ recitals in the Amphi- 
theater a short time ago. The song was 
melodious and well worked out. It is 
called “Breath o’ Spring,” and is blithe 
and bright. Mr. Hackett did it with 
verve, and also the one following, “O 
for a Day of Spring,” by Andrews. 
Adelaide Fischer sang with sweetness 
and feeling Foote’s “Irish Folk Song,” 
and was quite fascinating in her ren- 
dition of Liza Lehmann’s “Cuckoo.” 
Vivian Gosnell sang the Andrews “Re- 
quiem” with fine feeling and Chadwick’s 
“Danza.” 


Sunday Music 


At the song service on Sunday night 
Vivian Gosnell sang “The Palms,” by 
Faure, with the Chautauqua Choir, and 
also the solo “God in Nature,” by Bee- 
thoven, with imoressiveness. Adelaide 
Fischer sang “With Verdure Clad,” 
b Haydn, with ability. Virginia 
Shaffer sang an effective song by 
Spicker, “In Thee, O God, Do I Put My 
Trust.” Arthur Hackett contributed “In 
My Father’s House,” by Jewell, and the 
oe part with the choir, “Watchman, 
What of the Night?” by Thompson. 


At his Sunday afternon organ Inter- 
lude Henry B. Vincent played three sec- 
tions of a suite by Lemare, called “Sum- 
mer,” “Sunrise” and “Sunset,” which 
enabled Mr. Vincent to employ some very 
attractive organ combinations. The 
“Prelude Solennelle” was a subdued and 
dignified opening to the program and 
Bonnet’s “Romanze” proved a pleasing 
following selection. Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 
lude in C Sharp Minor proved its adapt- 
ability to the organ in Mr. Vincent’s 
clever treatment and Lemont’s “The 
Lotus” and “In Mexico” were dainty 
numbers. He closed with the Communion 
in G by Batiste, a piece asked for so 
often that Mr. Vincent plays it at the 
conclusion of his interlude every Sunday 
afternoon during the Chautauqua season. 

The summer schools closed on Friday, 
Aug. 18, and already a number of the 
musical faculty are flitting. Charles C. 
Washburn of the voice faculty left Satur- 
day for a two weeks’ stay in Boston be- 
fore returning to his work in Nashville, 
where he is dean of voice in Ward-Bel- 
mont College. Arthur Howell Wilson of 
the piano department left Sunday for a 
vacation trip to Nova Scotia before re- 
turning to Philadelphia, and Austin Con- 
radi of the piano department leaves to- 
day for Baltimore, his former home, to 
visit his mother. T.G 





“‘SAPHO” WELL SUNG IN PARIS OPERA. 


Marthe Chenal Makes Particular 
Success in Massenet’s Work 
at the Comique 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Aug. 10, 1916. 


¢¢Q’YAPHO” has had a great awaken- 

ing this month at the Opéra Com- 
ique, and Marthe Chenal, who is the life 
of the piece, has done it superbly. The 
cast includes Chenal, Borel, Vaultier, 
Charles Fontaine and Jean Perier, and 
all the singers had success. The orches- 
tra, under Paul Vidal’s direction, helped 
the performances to be the most bril- 
liant of the year. Though midsummer, 
the house was packed. 

Anyone who has heard ‘“‘Sapho” knows 
there is nothing specially original in the 
themes of the opera. It is like Mas- 
senet’s other compositions, full of har- 
mony, exquisite shading, passing dis- 
sonances and crescendos worked up with 
precision. Yet one is almost in a passive 
state until the close of the fourth act, 
when Massenet whips his instruments 
and singers into a veritable fury of 
frenzy. 


Chenal’s voice is not quite as big as it 
was when she sang Wagnerian roles a 
few years ago, but the organ is now 
finer, sweeter, more elastic and the tim- 
bre of a more silvery quality. It is not 
only this singer’s voice that makes her 
one of the most popular artists in France 
to-day, but as an actress she has no su- 
perior on the opera stage. The ovation 
that was hers Sunday shows in what 
manner the French hold her. 

Fontaine’s voice is good, his diction 
perfect, but he lost an opportunity of 
making himself something of a hero— 
a part almost forced on him by the 
opera in its form presented by the libret- 
tist and composer, for his acting lacked 
vigor and he did not convince his hear- 
ers that he either was enamored of 
Sapho or that he wished to “turn over a 
new leaf.” Perier was masterful, as he 
always is, and succeeded in making a 
very important part of a character that 
generally stands for little. Perier’s 
voice is full of resonance and color; he 
never sacrifices anything for effect alone, 
and his work does not vary—that is to 
say, his presentations are always char- 
acterized by excellence and by a pro- 
ficiency that makes anything he touches 
a thing of art. 

Arnolde Stephenson, who leaves for 
America in the autumn, besides singing 
in Italian, French and German, is mak- 
ing a special of English and her songs 
by American composers will be a treat. 
She will give the best modern English 
and American music, and the old classic 
English songs will also have a special 
place on her programs. Miss Stephen- 
son is American and has made a special 
study of English diction. 

The following will be the répertoire 


of the Grand Opera this coming season: 
“Romeo et Juliette,” “Breisis,” “La Fa- 
vorite,” “Guillaume Tell,” “Samson et 
Dalila,” “Thais,” “Faust,” “Henry 
VIII,” “Gwendoline,” “Patrie,” “Aida,” 
“Le Cid,” “Hamlet,” “Salammbo,” 
“L’Etranger,” “Messidor,” “Les Troy- 
ons” and the ballets, “La Korrigane” 
and “Sylvia.” 

Little is said of what will be accom- 
plished after the war, but even though 
peace be signed during the winter, it is 
probable that the same program will be 
followed and that the directors will be 
the same. M. Rouché thinks of mount- 
ing “Saint Christophe,” a work by Vin- 
cent D’Indy; “Guercoeur” of Alberic 
Magnard and “Goyescas” of Enrique 
Granados within the next year. 

LEONORA RAINES. 





Elizabeth C. Allen, corresponding sec- 
retary of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, is in the Adirondacks. 


| 


musician.’’—Gulde Musicale. 


Saturday Night. 
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MARGARET RICE, Secretary 
Summer Address—West Bend, Wis., R. R. No. 4. 


Campaign for Community Music in 
Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KAN., Aug. 21.—Arthur 
E. Westbrook, professor of music at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, has 
started a campaign for community music 
throughout the State of Kansas. The 
plan is to have district meetings some- 
thing on the order of the old singing 
schools. Professor Westbrook is of the 
opinion that the people should know the 
old familiar songs better than they do. 





Fokine and Ida Rubinstein with Rabinoff 
Company 


Mikail Fokine-and his sister, who are 
among the most famous of the members 
of the Ballet Russe, have already been 
announced by Max Rabinoff, impresario 
of the National Boston Opera Company. 
He says they will appear with Ida Rubin- 
stein, who is to be the dancer with the 
company this year. The Rabinoff com- 
pany will give Mascagni’s “Iris,” Rubin- 
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WHERE CRITICS AGREE 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


AS SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRA 


Chicago—With Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


“Mr. Shattuck is far more than merely a proficient technician, though he set forth his mastery of the keyboard in effective 
fashion. He has the faculty to make everything a self-expression. He transforms every fragment of the composer’s thought 
with some grace of tonal beauty, or accent of effective phrasing, yet remains so true to the letter of the text—is, in short, so 
much of a musician that the orchestra had evident pleasure In playing with him.’"—Chicago Tribune. 


Royal Orchestra—Copenhagen 


“During fifteen years’ experience of concert life in Copenhagen, | never knew of a pianist who, at his first appearance without 
preceding reclaim whatsoever, won the unanimous praise and appreciation of critics and public as did Arthur Shattuck when he 
played the Rubenstein Concerto in Joachim Andersen’s Palace Concerts.’’—Letter of Mrs. Joachim Andersen. 


Royal Orchestra—Copenhagen 


(Second Appearance) 


“Shattuck scored a colossal success.’’—Ludwig Schytte. 


“The second appearance of the piano virtuoso, Arthur Shattuck, drew a full house. 
called him out half a score of times.”—Dannebrog. 


New York—Soloist with New York Symphony 


‘‘Mr. Shattuck has a musical sense that penetrates below the surface and reveals a fine sense of proportion, of healthy senti- 
ment and sincerity. He was received with real enthusiasm, the spontaneous sort which cannot be mistaken.”’’—New York Herald. 


St. Louis—With St. Louis Symphony 


“His playing brought forth the most enthusiastic acclaim that the Odeon has heard this season.’’—St. Louis Republic. 


Paris—Colonne Orchestra 


“Few planists have Interested me so much as Arthur Shattuck. This remarkable virtuoso is In an equal degree a remarkable 


Berlin—Philharmonic Orchestra 


“The planist offered an imposing performance—it can only be classed with the most excellent.”—Neue Zeitschrift. 


Detroit—New York Philharmonic 


“‘Mr. Shattuck has superb tecnic and his interpretative powers entitle him to a place among the very first planists.’’"—Detroit 


Kansas City Orchestra 


“Shattuck immense success. Played double encore.”—Wire from Director Carl Busch. 


325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee 
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stein’s “The Demon” and Giordano’s 
“André Chenier” among its novelties. 





Noted Artists at Fox and Bear Inn, Tan- 
nersville, N. Y. 


A small artistic colony is spending the 
summer at the Fox and Bear Inn, Tan- 
nersville, N. Y., before the strenuous 
days of the Boston Opera season. Among 
the artists are Maggie Teyte, Giuseppe 
Gaudenzi, Giovanni Zenatello, Maria 
Gay, Roberto Moranzoni and Mrs. Max 
Rabinoff, wife of the impresario of the 
Boston National Grand Opera Company. 





Howard Edie, concert manager, who 
is to present Leo, Jan and Mischel Cher- 
niavsky in New York the coming season, 
was a visitor in Seattle, Wash., in July. 
Gregor Cherniavsky, a brother of the fa- 
mous trio, has located in Seattle, where 
he is teaching the violin. 





Mme. Nellie Melba has inherited a sum 
of a quarter of a million dollars from her 
father, David Mitchell of Melbourne. 


The audience went completely wild and 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Last week, the middle of August, 
brought us within less than seven weeks 
of the opening of tlie big musical season 
which the Russian Ballet is to inaugu- 
rate at the Manhattan Opera House. 

In all the Italian cities, especially the 
smaller country towns, the middle of Au- 
gust, or Mezzo d’Agosto, is celebrated 
with much rejoicing. It is a great festi- 
val time, for Aug. 15 is the Feast of the 


Assumption, highly regarded in Catholic 
countries, especially in the south of 
Europe. 

At this time the gypsies, the mounte- 
banks, indeed, everybody who has a per- 
formance to give or something to sell, 
crowds to the towns and villages for the 
festival time. 

Do you know that some years ago, at 
this very festival time, a tragedy took 
place which gave Leoncavallo the plot 
for his most successful opera, “Pagli- 
acci?” 

In one of the country towns in Italy 
there was a judge. One of his men serv- 
ants fell in love with the wife or sweet- 
heart of one of the mountebank perform- 
ers, who had come to the place during 
the festival period. 

Their liaison being discovered, the 
man and the woman’s husband fought a 
duel with knives. The man killed his 
adversary, for which he was arrested, 
tried and sentenced to twenty years’ im- 
prisonment. 

The judge in question was Leonca- 
vallo’s father, and it was this incident 
which gave the distinguished Italian the 
idea for his opera, only that, as you 
know, he changed the ending of the trag- 
edy and made the injured husband of the 
woman kill her lover. 

* * * 

Maurice Renaud, the great operatic 
baritone and artist, has again been deco- 
rated for bravery. 

Renaud is one of the many singers and 
musicians of distinction who have gone 
into the war in Europe, to serve their 
country, even at the risk of life or health. 

These men have disproven the belief 
that musicians, as a rule, lack courage, 
and have no stomach for a fight. While 
some, no doubt, have escaped or fled from 
their duty to their country, so many 
have gone into the struggle that we can 
claim, for them, that they have fully 
as much patriotism and as much courage 
as the men in other professions. 

As for the women, especially, the sing- 
ers, some have gone to the front as 
nurses, while others, even some of the 
most noted prime donne, have gone into 
the trenches to sing and cheer the hearts 
of the soldiers. 

+ * 

The recent death of Robert Grau, a 
nephew of Maurice Grau, the distin- 
guished impresario, and, at one time, 
member of the firm of Abbey, Schoefel & 
Grau, managers, for several seasons, of 
the Metropolitan, brings to a close a 
very adventurous career. 

In his later years Grau wrote a good 
deal for the press, and contributed to 
your own pages some very interesting, 
and, indeed, informing articles. 

In most of his managerial enterprises 
Grau was more or less unfortunate, and 
so, at one time was regarded as the black 
sheep of the Grau family. 

One enterprise which got him into a 
good deal of trouble was the attempt to 
give a final farewell tour with Adelina 
Patti, who, though then wonderfully pre- 
served for her age, was, as a singer, 
scarcely a shadow of her former self, 
when it came to concert work, with all 
its burdens of traveling. 


On this tour Grau lost a great deal of 
money, and landed himself into no end 
of trouble, though Patti was understood 
to have somewhat moderated her de- 
mands, which were the same as when she 
was in her prime—namely, $5,000 a per- 
formance. 

Not long after her last concert tour 
started in New York, it became known 
that she was nothing like her former 
self, so the word went out through the 
country, and poor Grau found himself 
faced by constantly diminishing audi- 
ences, with accompanying severe criti- 
cism by the press. 

The first member of the Grau family 
to attain eminence was old Jacob Grau, 
the uncle of Maurice. He was one of 
the old-time managers in New York, and 
was noted for his ability and his scrupul- 
ous regard for his obligations, though he 
had more wit than his neshew, and so 
never ventured on the wildcat schemes in 
eeegenent which Robert used to under- 
take. 

Maurice, the impresario, who died in 
France not many years ago, after his 
retirement, was a very able business 
man and shrewd enough to identify him- 
self with the tours of some of the great- 
est artists. He engineered the tours, 
particularly, of Sarah Bernhardt in this 
country and in South America, and 
reaped a large reward. 

With the death of Robert Grau, I 
believe this noted family of managers 
passes out of existence. He was the last 
survivor. 

* * * 

The community idea of music, which 
may, in a sense, be called the demo- 
cratization of music, is, I am glad to 
say, making headway all over the coun- 
try, in spite of the sneers of the high- 
brows and of criticasters like Krehbiel, 
who look upon all such efforts as sensa- 
tional and degrading. 

I am glad to see a man as distin- 
guished and prominent as Arthur Far- 
well devoting himself to this work, and 
backing Barnhart, who was one of the 
rg if not the first, to introduce the 
idea. 

As I have said before, the people took 
government out of the hands of the few 
and gave it into the hands of the many. 
And just, in the same way, we are going 
to take music out of the hands and the 
patronage of the few and place it in the 
hands of the many, for they are the 
real music lovers. 

To them all music that stirs the emo- 
tions and is helpful is good music. They 
have the right idea of the place of music 
in human life. 

And when it comes to that, did you 
ever think how little the musicians, even 
the best of them, know of music in the 
broad sense? 

The symphony conductor knows music 
largely in its symphonic form. 

The pianist knows music as it comes 
to him through his instrument, as does 
the violinist, the ’cellist and the harpist. 

The singer knows music as it comes to 
him or her suited to their particular 
voice. 

But of music in the broad, broad sense; 
all these, including the teachers, know 
very, very little. 

If you want to know how little they 
do know, go among the men in our best 
operatic and symjhonic orchestras; con- 
verse with them, and you will be astound- 
ed at the narrowness of their views. 

Would you be surprised to know that 
a great many artists who sing in operas 
could not give you an intelligent account 
of the plots of the operas in which they 
ag All they know is their particular 

it. 

Would you be further surprised to 
know that not one in fifty of the opera 
singers ever go to hear a symphony con- 
cert or attend a piano recital? When 
one of their number gives a recital—yes, 
then they will turn out—as a matter of 
courtesy. 

Take the national side of music. 

How many Germans, do you suppose, 
that go to hear German opera, go to hear 
Italian opera? 

How many Italians go to hear German 
me al You’d be surprised to know how 

ew! 

So, good luck to the community ideal! 
—which is going to break down national- 
ism in music, one-sidedness and narrow- 
ness, and give us music in the broad 
sense. And that influence is going to 
work its way into the public schools, is 
going to affect our great choral bodies, 
and, finally, it may even reach to our 
great o%era house and give us a cosmo- 
politan manager who will not favor one 
type or another, or be prejudiced one 
way or another. In other words, he will 
represent the democratic, American 
ideal, of which, by the bye, so far as 
music is concerned, we have precious 
little to boast of, as yet! 

oa * 


In the program of the forthcoming 
season of the Metropolitan I see no men- 
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Emmy Destinn, world renowned operatic and concert artist. The cartoonist 
shows her as the heroine in Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” 





tion of Mr. Parker’s opera, “Fairyland,” 
which won the prize given by the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and which was 
presented under Alfred Hertz’s direction, 
in Los Angeles. 


With all the hullabaloo that was made 
about it at the time, it certainly would 
have seemed that the management of the 
Metropolitan might have given it a show. 

Perhajs, however, the private reports 
regarding it were not sufficiently encour- 
aging. 

Some have asked why this particular 
opera of Parker’s was selected for the 
prize in view of the failure of his 
“Mona,” but also because of the char- 
acter of the work itself, which did not 
hold out to the end—which is one of 
the prevailing shortcomings of much of 
Parker’s work—that it does not fulfill 
its own promise at the start. 

One of the reasons, perhaps, why 
Parker’s opera was selected for the 
prize is that the three judges were guid- 
ed solely by musical technic. Not one 
of the three could be called an expert 
in operatic matters. Though fairly good 
musicians they were, in my judgment, 
not com Jetent to pass upon opera. 

However, I presume the ladies of the 
Federation did the best they could under 
the circumstances, for the reason that 
the distinguished men they had invited 
to act as judges refused to serve. So 
they had to fall back upon the best that 
they could pull in from the musical! high- 
ways and byways. 


Lucile Lawrence, the young American 
prima donna, who made such a success 
in Italy as the heroine in Puccini’s “Fan- 
ciulla del West’—indeed, I believe she 
created the part there—is about to come 
into her own. 

She has a good répertoire, and, I hear, 
has just signed a contract with Bracale 
as leading dramatic soprano for the Ha- 
vana season, which begins on the 3rd of 
January, and is to last ten weeks. It 
is probable that after the close of the 
Cuban season she will go over to South 
America, or will tour this country. 

Beside the “Fanciulla del West,” with 
which she will make her debut, she is to 
sing in “Gioconda,” “Aida,” “Ernani,” 
“Tosca,” “Ballo in Maschera,” and “La 
Damnazione de Faust.” 

It is possible that she will give a few 
performances with the Rabinoff Com- 
pany in Boston. 

Incidentally, while she has been in this 
country, she has been studying with 
Mme. Gina Viafora, evidently to their 
mutual satisfaction, for while she praises 
the Madame in the highest terms, the 
Madame considers that Miss Lawrence 
has a splendid career before her. 

* * * 


So Arnold Volpe and his good and tal- 
ented wife are goiug to start a music 
school in New York. 

Well, I wish them all possible good 
fortune. 

For years Volpe struggled along with 
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a symphony orchestra, and presented 
much good music efficiently, under the 
gravest disadvantages that it is possible 
to conceive. 

In all his work he was aided by his 
indefatigable wife, who acted as his 
business maneger, backer, and was the 
one who raised the money to meet the 
everlasting, ever-recurring deficit. 

And now these two good souls—both 
fine musicians, people of character, hon- 
orable in all their ways—are going to 
start out to teach. 

They have had the experience, they 
have the ability, so they certainly should 
be successful. 

As for Volpe himself, he has the 
unique distinction of being a Door man 
because he always paid his orchestra. 

* * * 


In Providence, R. I., there lives a char- 
acter. He is a music teacher. I have 
written to you before about him, and 
the hospitality which he shows to travel- 
ing artists, whom it is his special de- 
light to take care of after the verform- 
ance is over, when, generally, they are 
left to their own devices, to get home 
and to go to bed, often sapperless. 

Then it is that Hans Schneider, expert 
in matters regarding both food and 
drink, provides them not only with the 
nourishment they so much need, after 
their efforts are over, but also accom- 
panies the provision with so much good 
humor as to send them away in the be- 
lief that Providence, R. I., has been 
rightly named. 

The other day, among some friends, 
Schneider delivered himself as follows 
about a certain man they knew: 

“Yes,” said Schneider, “he left his 
wife and went off with one of his puodils 
—went West! But he was a good fellow 
—such a good fellow! How he cou!'d 
play and improvise—when he was in the 
mood! He always borrowed ‘a few dol- 
lars till Saturday.’ 

“Did he pay them back? 

“He never paid anybody—in other 
words————he was a musician!” 

There are some who will protest 
against this definition of the musician. 

Others, however, will agree with 
Schneider that it comes very near being 
the truth about many members of the 
musical confraternity. 

Personally, I am “neutral!” 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


ELEANOR SPENCER RETURNS FOR TOUR 


Attended Luncheon Given by Her 
Friends at The Hague for 
Richard Strauss 


OMING back to America on Satur- 
day, Aug. 5, aboard the Noordam, 
Eleanor Spencer, the brilliant American 
pianist, returned to New York after 
several months’ say in Holland. Not ap- 
pearing in concerts during the season 
of 1915-16, she decided to change her 
surroundings and go to the Dutch cap- 
ital, The Hague, to remain there with 
friends. It was her plan to predare her 
programs for her coming tour, to rest 
at the same time and make a few appear- 
ances in the land of the great dikes. All 
of which she carried out. ; 
“IT got back in time to get things in 
order in my New York apartment,” re- 
lated Miss Spencer cheerfully the other 
day to a MusicAL AMERICA representa- 
tive, “and when the Fall comes I’!l be 
ready to start my concerts. Holland is 
calm, but all mobilized, as you know. 
The few European countries not at war 
have all mobilized. They all believe in 
preparedness. 


Approves “Alpine” Symphony 


“Did I hear any remarkable music? 
Well, the chief thing was Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Aldine’ Symphony, which I 
heard three times. First, I heard it done 
by The Hague Residentie Orchestra un- 
der M. Viotta, then by the Concert- 
Gebouw under Mengelberg and _ finally 
by this famous orchestra under Dr. 
Strauss. He came especially to conduct 
it. I think it is a beautiful work, one 
that has much in it of real inspirational 
quality. 

“IT enjoyed the honor of being at a 
luncheon given by my friends in The 
Hague for Dr. Strauss. A noted Dutch 
poet and the German and Austrian Am- 
bassadors were also present. Strauss is 
a remarkable man, very keen, unusualiy 
alert. He entertained us with his bril- 
liant conversation, the conversation of 
an exceptional man. Then, too, I heard 
Mengelberg give a number of the Mahler 
symphonies. What a genius he is! He 
is devoting his life, I must tell you, to 
the presentation of the symphonies of 
Gustav Mahler. He believes in them 
and wants them to be thoroughly known 
by his audiences. Such performances as 





Fleanor Spencer, Gifted American Pian- 
ist, on the Noordam 


he gives make real friends for compo- 
sitions and there are now in Holland 
Mahlerites in great numbers as a result 
of his interest in producing these works. 
And his orchestra is an organization of 
the first rank, too.” 

Miss Sodencer’s substituting as solo- 
ist with the Residentie Orchestra in The 
Hague last winter in place of Mme. 
Carreno has been related in these col- 
umns. She also appeared as the first 
soloist of the season at the symphony 
concerts at Scheveningen under the dis- 
tinguished French conductor and com- 
poser, Rhené Baton. Here she played 
the Liszt E Flat Major Concerto with 
great success. Miss Spencer will open 
her forthcoming tour in the Fall under 
the direction of Mrs. Herman Lewis. 

A. W. K. 


Sofie Hammer, lyric sodrano, of Seat- 
tle, Wash., was the soloist for the music 
festival of the Norwegian Singers of 
America, held in Grand Forks, N. D. 





The Columbia University Institute of 
Arts and Sciences has engaged Mr. and 
Mrs. David Mannes for a concert to take 
place at Newark, N. J., March 5. 





NEW FANTASY HAS 
MUSIC BY HAILE 


Incidental Score Embellishes 
Quasi-Maeterlinck Play, 
““ Happy Ending”’ 


Eugen Haile, whose reputation is 
based mainly on his songs—his “Teufels- 
lied” in particular being a_ sufficiently 
familiar matter on recital programs— 
came forward last Munday evening as 
sponsor to a production of larger magni- 
tude in the shape of elaborate incidental 
music to “The Happy Ending,” a fan- 
tastic play by the Macphersons of Chi- 
cago, which received its New York pre- 
miere at the Shubert Theater. Mr. 
Haile, it appears, has had an opera in his 
desk for some years, and though the 
song is supposed to be the form in which 
his creative gift finds its readiest and 
most congenial expression, he thinks 
highly of his larger work, and threw 
himself with the greatest earnestness 
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into the task of investing this play with 
a tonal background adequate to the pur- 
pose. 

As a result of his anxious labor the 
music constitutes a really important fac- 
tor in the piece. There is a great deal of 
it—in the first act, indeed, the dialogue 
passes over almost incessant _ instru- 
mental discourse—and in his effort to il- 
lustrate moods or generally to heighten 
the atmosphere of the scene, Mr. Haile 
has allowed himself rather greater lati- 
tude in the elaboration of material than 
one ordinarily finds in music of this sort. 
There are entr’actes, a few vocal num- 
bers, a violin solo on the stage and— 
most important of all—the orchestral 
current supporting much of the text and 
underscoring situation and sentiment. 

True, it is not music at all distin- 
guished for invention or originality. Its 
best portions are more atmospheric than 
melodic, and in these Mr. Haile reveals a 
somewhat spicier scheme of harmony 
than he has been known to allow himself 
in his songs. Some of it is scored with a 
suggestive subtlety that imparts a De- 
bussyan hint to a few passages. An or- 
chestra of between thirty and forty, 
under the direction of Charles Feleky, 
played the score, though by no means 
brilliantly. The newly invented choral- 
cello formed part of the instrumental 
complement. It is not an enticing affair. 

The play itself is an utterly puerile, 
undramatic and tiresome attempt to do 
something of the kind that Maeterlinck 
achieved with such delicacy and moving 
beauty in the scene of the unborn child 
souls in the “Blue Bird.” Yet the scenes 
in the topographically picturesque “Here- 
after” with the expressions of very 
hearty pity or contempt of the dead for 
the living, contain an idea with engaging 
possibilities. Written in a pseudo-Maeter- 
linckian style but without true poetry of 
mood or charm of imagination, the piece 
becomes merely childish when it strives 
to be child-like. Some of the modernistic 
scenes by Robert Edmond Jones were re- 
markably beautiful in effect. But the 
play was so poorly acted that the large 
and sweltering audience was apathetic 
when not openly amazed at the disingenu- 
ousness of it all. i. B. Fe 





STRICKEN BY HEAT 
AFTER CONDUCTING 


Ernst Knoch Prostrated at Park 
in Chicago—Farewell to 
Mabel Garrison 


CHICAGO, Aug. 21.—After conducting 
the performance of “Madama _ Butter- 
fly” last Thursday evening at Ravinia 
Park Ernst Knoch was overcome by the 
heat, and had to put himself under a doc- 
tor’s care. His place in the concerts and 
operas was therefore taken by Richard 
Hageman, who added these services to 
his own, and though doubling his duties, 


this young Metropolitan conductor evi- 
dently thrives on lots of work, for he was 
as fresh and enthusiastic at the Sunday 
evening performances as though he had 
had a complete vacation, when, in fact, 
he had conducted two performances on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday. Mr. 
Knoch meanwhile has recovered and is 
again ready for his duties this week. 

In the performance of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” at Ravinia Park on Tuesday 
evening the honors were about evenly di- 
vided between all the principals who took 
part. While Marguerite Beriza gave a 
powerfully dramatic version of Santuzza 
and sang with fine vocal control, Lyda 
Mercer, as Lola, made this particular 
réle, short as it is, stand out most promi- 
nently with her excellent singing and her 
youthful, coquettish action. 

Millo Picco as Alfio also added much 
to the general ensemble in his fiery de- 
lineation of the Sicilian cattle driver, 





and he produced from the recesses of his 
pockets a genuine Sicilian pipe, which 
he smoked quite unconcernedly while dis- 
cussing his coming duel with Turridu— 
a pipe which he told me he had to run 
all over Chicago to procure. 

Many superb operatic representations 
have we had this summer from Morgan 
Kingston, but his Turridu suffered some- 
what from his vocal indisposition, which 
was noticeable only to the initiated few, 
for his singing always shows careful 
study, and his vocal equipment is so good 
that the music of his réle was delivered 
with his usual care. 

The chorus was again an important 
factor in the performance, and Ernst 
Knoch directed the o%era in his usual 
efficient manner. 

Then came Rosina Galli and her danc- 
ing partner, Guiseppe Bonfiglio, in a 
number of new “Pierrot and Pierette”’ 
dances, given in her delightful way, 
under the orchestral direction of Ales- 
sandro Scuri. 

The week brought forth a number of 
repetitions of operas already heard and 
reviewed, and Saturday evening was de- 
voted to give a parting ovation to Mabel 
Garrison, whose farewell performance 
was taken up with the first act of “La 
Traviata” and the “Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia.” 

Miss Garrison has been a great favor- 
ite with Ravinia Opera-goers, and her 
success has been a marked one, every per- 
formance in which this talented Ameri- 
can singer ap%eared having been one 
which was marked with artistic singing. 
with winsome personal traits and with 
fine histrionic detail. At her last ap- 
pearance Saturday she was overwhelmed 
with the demonstration of the very large 
audience at the park. 

Sunday evening’s repetition of the sec- 
ond and third acts of “Tosca” gave to 
Mme. Beriza in the title réle, and Morton 
Adkins as Scarpia one of the best chances 
of the season for the display of their re- 
spective operatic gifts. 

Mme. Beriza is a very good Tosca. She 
has given detailed study to the dramatic 
phases of the role, and sang the “Vissi 
d’Arte” (in Italian) with remarkable 
vocal finish. Adkins showed a fine dra- 
matic instinct in his voortrayal of the 
Roman police prefect, and also sang this 
music with authority. Octave Dua did 
his part as Spoletta very well. 

Henri Scett in his singing of the Hans 
Sachs monologue from Wagner’s “Die 
Meistersinger” and the “Evening Star” 
from the same composer’s “Tannhauser” 
scored a genuine success for the second 
time as soloist at the regular Friday eve- 
ning Wagner concert at Ravinia Park, 
and shared the enthusiastic reception 
given Richard Hageman, who _ took 
charge of the program at short notice. 
Patrons declared it was one of the best 
Wagner programs given at the park this 
summer. M. R. 


Chicago Organizations Hold Memorials 
to Charles French 


CHIcAGO, Aug. 21.—The death of Cap- 
tain Charles French, business manager 
of the Musical Leader, in New York last 
week was a shock to many Chicago 
musicians. S decial meetings were held 
of the Irish Fellowship Club, the Chicago 
Press Club and the Board of Education, 
and about 200 members of the Irish Fel- 
lowship Club to-day went to meet the 
body of Mr. French at La Porte, Ind., on 
its way to this city. The Chicago Press 
Club held a memorial meeting this after- 
noon, and at a special meeting of the 
Board of Education, held last Saturday, 
presided over by its president, Jacob 
Loeb, resolutions of respect were intro- 
duced and the flags over all the public 
schools of the city were ordered to be 
raised at half-mast for a period of thirty 
days. The funeral was held from Mr. 
French’s late residence, 5850 Harper 
Avenue, Tuesday afternoon, Aug. 22. 


M. R. 





Ciccolini, Opera Tenor, Hit by Auto 


Guido Ciccolini, the grand opera tenor, 
was struck by an automobile truck last 
Monday as he alighted from the running- 
board of a Madison Avenue surface car, 
between Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth 
Streets, New York. According to the 
police, Ciccolini, who is living at 18 East 
Sixtieth Street, was carried beyond his 
street, and attem ted to alight while the 
car was in motion. Dr. Cunningham re- 
moved the tenor to Reception Hospital, 
but he was later transferred to New 
York Hospital with lacerations and con- 
tusions of the chest and face. 





other American Conservatory. 





The National Conservatory of Music of America 


Incorporated in 1885 and chartered in 1891 by Special Act of Congress. 
(JEANNETTE M. THURBER, Founder and President) 
ARTISTIC FACULTY: Romualdo Sapio, Adele Margulies, Leopold Lichtenberg, Leo Schulz, Henry 
T. Finck, etc. Enrollment in all branches, Sept. 21 to 30. By 
of continuously successful results. More prominent Instructors and Graduates than any 


Terms Moderate. Address Secretary, 126 and 128 West 79th St., New York City 


he 32d Scholastic Year Begins Oct. 2. 31 years 
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Cornell’s Summer School to Send Forth 295 New 
Representatives of Its Lofty Musical Ideals 











Faculty and Students of the Summer Session of the Department of Music at Cornell University. Members of the Faculty Are Seated in the Front Row and, from 


Left to Right, Are as Follows: 


Ardra Soule, Burton Scales, Ruth Atkinson, Prof. William Hoerrner, Laura Bryant, 


Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt (the Man 


Between Mrs. Hunt and Miss Sheffer Is Not a Member of the Faculty), Alice P. Sheffer, Bernice White, William Ballard, Leila Bartholomew, D. E. Mattern, 
Dr. Hollis Dann, James T. Quarles, Ernest R. Kroeger, Arthur Edward Johnstone, Walter Butterfield, Mrs. Bertyne N. Collins, Hamlin E. Cogswell (the Two 
Ladies at the Extreme Right Are Not Members of the Faculty) 


HE Department of Music of Cornell 
University is just ending the most 
successful summer session since the 
opening of the course for supervisors 
seven years ago. There were 295 stu- 
dents enrolled, forty-five more than the 
maximum limit set, representing every 
section of the country and nearly every 
State in the Union. 
Under the remarkable direction of 
Hollis Dann, Mus. Doc., professor of mu- 
sic at Cornell, the course of music at 








Cornell has been accorded national rec- 
ognition because of its excellence and 
usefulness. Professor Dann stands al- 
most alone as an educator in regard to 
the teaching of music in the public 
schools. 

Mr. Dann’s many years of devoted 
work have brought about a unique situa- 
tion in the city of Ithaca and Cornell 
University. All his efforts and achieve- 
ments in making community music the 
basis of art activities in music in every 
field, from the annual Cornell Music 
Festival, which has set a hitherto un- 
known standard in choral music in the 


United States, down to the kindergarten 
in the Ithaca schools, where the training 
in music begins, culminate in the varied 
activities of the Summer School, where 
each prospective supervisor earnestly 
hopes that it may be his privilege to up- 
hold and in some measure realize in the 
community where he shall work the 
ideals which are realized here. 

One of the most attractive features 
of this school for supervisors is the dem- 
onstration of the actual results obtained 
by the use of this method, with children 
in every stage of development. The 
grades are observed in successive order, 


beginning with the first and continuing 
throughout the eighth. These Friday 
morning demonstrations are of greatest 
delight to the students and most illu- 
minating. The purity and beauty of the 
light head tones, even in the youngest 
children, indescribable to one who has 
not heard just this particular quality of 
child-voice, the real artistic manner in 
which their songs are given, their fidel- 
ity to pitch, their ability to read at sight 
with ease the music suited to their par- 
ticular stage of development—all these 


[Continued on page 10] 











Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt’s Class in Vocal Training at the Summer Session of the Cornell University Department of Music 
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Cornell’s Summer School to Send Forth 295 New 
Representatives of Its Lofty Musical Ideals 
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are noted in all the grades, with a cumu- 
lative degree of excellence from year 
to year. The excellence of the music 
in the Ithaca public schools is largely 
due to the efficient work of the super- 
visor of music, Laura Bryant. 
“Children should read music as they 
read English,” said Mr. Dann after 
one of these demonstrations. “Music is 
a language. The mastery of the ele- 
mentary tonal and rhythmic problems of 
this language—the power of these chil- 
dren to hear mentally the music placed 
before them—is the source not only of 
their sight-reading power, but of their 
musical appreciation. Without this 
mastery of the so-called technical side of 
music, the child must grope helplessly, 


always dependent, because he must learn 
by guessing and by imitation. 

“With such a training in music in the 
schools, the effect upon the musical life 
of the community must be and is tre- 
mendous. Beautiful voices develop, often 
in families of the very poorest, and the 
art songs learned in school are sung in 
the homes. Through the constant use 
of the phrase-form in ear training and 
sight-singing material, good phrasing 
becomes natural. The more gifted chil- 
dren sing songs individually with a tone 
quality and musicianshiy which usually 
are acquired only after long private 
study. Many such are highly qualified to 
enter the advanced choir of the univer- 
sity at the close of their own school 
course and do so when their age and 
physical development warrant it.” 
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TOM DOBSON SINGS FOR 
PORTLAND “OLD FOLKS” 


Visits Two Institutions in Oregon City 
—Install Organ With Guild Recital 
—Plan Convention 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 11.—Tom Dob- 
son has endeared himself to the hearts 
of the occupants of the two old people’s 
homes in Portland. Last week he visited 
the Patton Home and gave them one of 
his delightful programs, and on Wednes- 
day last he paid the Mann Home a simi- 
lar visit. At the Patton Home eighty- 
four aged persons declared they had 
never had such a treat, while an even 
larger number at the Mann Home ex- 
pressed their joy in hearing him. 

On Thursday the officers and board of 
the Oregon Music Teachers’ Association 
met at the studio of the president, John 
Claire Monteith, and arrangements were 
made for a convention to be held in Port- 
iand in November. 

An event of the week was the installa- 
tion of a pidse organ in the home of Dr. 
John Sellwood on Thursday evening. A 
splendid recital was given by the Oregon 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. Those taking part on the pro- 
gram were: 

Lucien E. Becker, organist at Trinity Epis- 
copal Church; Frederic W. Goodrich, organist 
at St. Mary’s Cathedral; Frederic C. Fer- 
ringer, organist at Second Church of Christ 
Scientist; Gladys B. Morgan, organist at 
First M. E. Church; Leonora Fisher Whipp, 
organist at First Congregational Church, and 
William R. Boone, organist at First Church 
of Christ Scientist. 





Stokowski Series Extended in Wash- 
ington 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Aug. 15.—Dates 
have been arranged for the coming sea- 
son of Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
in Wilmington, which this year is to em- 
brace five instead of four concerts, with 
the addition of two soloists. The sched- 
ule as arranged provides for only four 
of the concerts, the date for January to 
be definitely announced later. The an- 
nounced concerts will be given on the 
evenings of Nov. 13, Dec. 11, Feb. 5 ana 
March 5. Julia Culp and John Powell 
are to be the two season soloists. In 
addition, Fritz Kreisler is scheduled for 
a recital here on Nov. 15, Leopold 
Godowsky for Jan. 29 and Ysaye for 
April 9. The concerts, as in previous 
years, will be given in the Playhouse. 
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Professor Rubner Gives Recital as Ben. 
efit for Ruth McEnery Stuart 


As a testimonial to Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, a piano recital was given at the 
residence of Mrs. V. Everitt Macy, On- 
teora Park, N. Y., on Aug. 8 by Prof. 
Cornelius Rubner, head of the music de- 
partment of Columbia University. Mr. 
Rubner’s artistically performed program 
included his own transcriptions of “Sieg- 
mund’s Love Song” and a “Meistersinger 
Paraphrase.” 

Professor Rubner and his daughter, 
Dagmar de C. Rubner, gave a recital for 
two pianos as a benefit for the Onteora 
library on Aug. 14. 





Metropolitan Artists Give Services to 
Civic Orchestral Society 


Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, the cele- 
brated prima donna of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has offered her services 
to the Civic Orchestral Society, and will 
appear with the orchestra on Friday eve- 
ning, Aug. 25. Another metropolitan 
star of equal fame has volunteered to be 
soloist on Aug. 29. 


Another great element in the attrac- 
tive power of the Cornell School is the 
quality and strength of the teaching 
force which Dr. Dann’s training, experi- 
ence and observation, extending over a 
period of twenty-five years both in this 
country and in Europe, comprising the 
whole range of subjects which now have 
legitimate recognition in public school 
music, enable him to assemble year 
after year. 


Acquisition of Mr. Kroeger 


The addition to the faculty this season 
of Ernest R. Kroeger, the eminent St. 
Louis pianist, has created a great deal 
of interest in the progressive piano 
course which Mr. Kroeger has been dem- 
onstrating in a series of lectures in the 
school. Mr. Kroeger, with his splendid 
musicianship and his charming person- 
ality, has won great favor both in his 
classes and in his weekly recitals. 

Another new member of the instruct- 
ing force is Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, the 
distinguished contralto and teacher of 
singing. Mrs. Hunt’s work has been a 
unique feature of the school. The aim 
of her daily lectures has been to give in 
the necessarily short time the rudiments 
of tone production; to show in the large 
class by individual illustrations the 


faults and methods of correction, en- 
abling each teacher to comprehend an 
ideal in tone which can be made prac- 
tical in the school room. 

A third new department includes the 
children’s orchestras, community orches- 
tra and violin classes, under the direc- 
tion of D. E. Mattern. This course was 
designed to provide practical demonstra- 
tions of the possibilities of orchestral 
work in the public schools from the be- 
ginner’s violin classes and children’s or- 
chestras to the high school and com- 
munity orchestras. 

The class was given the opportunity 
of hearing and working with the chil- 
dren, thus clearing up many of the 
problems in organizing and conducting 
elementary orchestras. 

A beginners’ class in violin was or- 
ganized from among the members of the 
summer school which was helpful in 
giving a working knowledge of one of 


the most important instruments of the 


orchestra, as well as proving the prac- 
ticability of class work in violin teach- 
ing in the public schools. 

he Ithaca High School Orchestra 
demonstrated the proper material and 
the high standard of ensemble and tone 
quality that might be expected and de- 
manded from such an organization. 
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To Music Teachers and Students 


The most laudable and widely agitated movement in professional 
musical circles at present, proposes— 


lst—The Standardization of Music Teaching and Study. 


2nd—The Allowance of Public School Credits for Music 
Study Under Outside Teachers. 


“PROGRESSIVE SERIES of PIANO LESSONS” 


Editor-in-Chief 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


C o-Editors 


Executive Editor 
EMERSON WHITHORNE 


is a complete course of correlated, text-material, consisting of care- 
fully graded Lessons, Exercises, Studies and Annotated Composi- 
It enables all earnest teachers and pupils to meet the most 


It is the only text-work that makes it possible for the Private Piano 
Teacher, Public School, Conservatory and University to work in 
perfect harmony with each other. 
servatories, and private teachers have adopted it. 
Educational Institutions have approved it as a means of allow- 
ing School Credit for outside Music Study. 


The Society will submit text-material 
for inspection to those interested. 


Investigate the advantages offered to 
teachers and pupils before starting fall 
classes. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Former Metropolitan Tenor of Youthful Promise Serving at the Front—-English Son-in-Law of 
Cosima Wagner Becomes Full-fledged German Citizen— Marcel Journet a Pillar of the Colon 
Opera Company in Buenos Ayres This Summer—Marie Delna Helps to Introduce a New 
Work at Deauville— Paris Conservatoire Mourns Loss of Many First-Prize Men in the War— 
Glastonbury Festival Is Held without the English Bayreuth’s Founder <nd Director —French 
Switzerland to Have Symphony Orchestra of Its Own 

















MONG the Italian artists now on 
active service in the great war is 
Rinaldo Grassi, who for New York 
opera-goers dates back to the first sea- 
son of the Gatti-Toscanini régime. He 
was then a long, slim youth with a fresh 
young tenor voice that was rich in prom- 
ise, but not yet of sufficient maturity 
to qualify him for first ré!es at the Met- 
ropolitan. At the end of his one season 
he returned to Italy to gain more ex- 
perience, with a return visit to this 
country in his mind’s eye. 

Since that time Grassi has steadily 
forged ahead, until now he is referred 
to as “the celebrated tenor” and, more- 
over, has the title of Cavalier to place 
before his name. He sang not long 
ago at a benefit concert for war funds 
that was given under Pietro Mascagni’s 
direction. 

Other Italian singers now serving 
with the colors are the tenor, Taliani, 
and the baritones, Anafesto Rossi, En- 
rico Molinari and Dario Zani. Maestro 
Aldo Franchetti is also doing his bit. 


AVING applied for his naturaliza- 
tion papers last April, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlein, the English 
writer who has been such a diffuse Wag: 
ner enthusiast for many years, has now 
become a German citizen in the eyes of 
the German courts. Sodecifically, he is 
a subject of the King of Bavaria, his 
home being in Bayreuth. 

Like another, Eugen d’Albert, Cham- 
berlain has not been content with merely 
changing his nationality; he has felt 
constrained to wield his pen against 
his native land. In recognition of his 
pen services, rendered far from the 
physical dangers of the firing line, the 
Iron Cross was conferred upon him by 
the Kaiser a year ago. His father was 
a British Rear Admiral. 

Three or four years ago he became a 
member of the Wagner family by mar- 
rying Cosima Wagner’s youngest daugh- 
ter, Eva. It was not she, as the daily 
papers stated a few days ago, but the 
elder daughter. Isolde, the wife of the 
conductor, Beidler, to whom Frau Cos- 
ima officially denied Wagner parentage 
two or three years ago, pronouncing her 
in open court to be the daughter of her 
first husband, Hans von Biilow. 

* * x 


HILE most of the singers at the 
Colon Opera House in Buenos 
Ayres this summer are Italian or Span- 
ish, there is an old French friend of 
other days at the Metrodolitan in the 
company. It is Marcel Journet, the 
basso, who returned to Paris with the 
passing of the Conried régime and sang 
at the Opéra there until the war came 
and Opéra performances became a negli- 
gible quantity. 

Armand Crabbé, too, is at the Colon 
just now. The young Belgian baritone, 
who made so many friends in this coun- 
try during his seasons with the Manhat- 
tan and Chicago companies, went direct- 
ly to the Argentine from Italy, where 
he has made himself a favorite during 
the past two years. When he had sung 
in Massenet’s “Manon” at the Colon a 
few weeks ago it was written of him 
that he was an excellent singing actor 
and his Lescaut left nothing to be de- 
sired. 

xk *« * 

N the piping times of peace Deauville 
is one of the “smartest” of French 
coast resorts. It wears a vastly differ- 
ent complexion just now, but even so it 
was the scene the other day of a “Mat- 
inée de Gala” that brought together 
some of the most »drominent Paris artists 

in a program of distinctive interest. 

Marie Delna, the _ richly-endowed-in- 
voice but limited-in-répertoire, who did 
not enjoy singing under Mr. Toscanini’s 


baton during her brief season at the 
Metropolitan, was the most luminous 
star in this particular Deauville con- 
stellation. Among those associated with 
this contralto were Louis Lestelly, the 
baritone of the Paris Opéra, and two of 
the Opéra Comique artists, Julienne 


Marchal and Magdeleine Depas. 
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a widely known critic and music his- 
torian, who founded the International 
Society of Music, have long since been 
told, but interesting new data concerning 
the circumstances in each case are here 
provided. 

Casadesus told his brother the day of 
mobilization that he knew he should not 
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The Angkwang Orchestra of Java 


The Angkwang orchestra is 
the angkwang is made of the Java 
of different tones, and they are 
glasses.”’ 
wrote out 
States with him. 
horse’ dance of Java. 
head, neck, mane and tail of a horse. 
circus and our vaudeville bell-ringers from 


The angkwang orchestra 


The program was made up of an act of 
“Thais”—the second—at the beginning, 
and a new work, entitled “Les Fauves,” 
at the end, with a miscellaneous program 
inserted between, sandwich-fashion. 

“Les Fauves,” described as an épisode 
lyrique, and sung by Mme. Delna and 
M. Lestelly, proved to be an interesting 
novelty. The music is by Charles Pons, 
some of whose songs have been sung in 
this country by Alice Verlet, the well- 
known French coloratura soprano, who 
has made her home here since the war 
broke out. New York heard them at 
Mile. Verlet’s Carnegie Hall recital the 
season before last. M. Pons helped the 
success of his new work at its Deau- 
ville premiére by conducting it himself. 


* a 5 
ANY first-prize men of the Paris 
Conservatoire have been among 


those slain in the Great War or dead 
from wounds or sickness, according to 
“Les Artistes Morts pour la Patrie 
(Aoat, 1914-Decembre, 1915),” a little 
volume of touching significance by Paul 
Ginisty, recently published in Paris. The 
preface to the list of fallen artists Is 
written by the eminent Charles M. 
Widor, who insists that France’s sons of 
to-day are worthy of their great ances- 
tors. The New Music Review has 
singled out those parts of the record of 
special interest to the music world. 
The deaths of Albéric Magnard, the 
composer, one of the first to die; Marcel 
Casadesus, the ’cellist of the Capet 
Quartet and Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments of Paris, and Jules Feorcheville, 


a peculiar Javanese institution. 
bamboo tree. t b Abe 
played like the chimes one sees In vaudeville or the ‘‘musical 
The airs are simple but characteristic. 1 ; Vial 
the music of an angkwang air and brought a set of the instruments to the United 
makes the 
The dancers bestride their paper designs decorated to represent the 
Thus we probably get the hobby horse of the burlesque 
faraway Java. 


The instrument known as 


Different instruments have bamboo tubes 


When Dwight Elmendorf was in Java he 


music for the characteristic “hobby 


return. He was killed by a shell the day 
he first went under fire. fcorcheville’s 
age ranked him with the reserves, but 
he went into active service as an in- 
fantry lieutenant. He had been twice 
named for bravery before he fell at the 
head of his company, shouting: ‘“For- 
ward! Do you duty!” 

Various versions of the manner in 
which Albéric Magnard met his death 
have been published, but M. Ginisty’s 
book adds details not known before to 
the outside world. The son of a famous 
journalist, Magnard lived quietly in the 
village of Baron. In September, 1914, 
the Germans marched for two days 
through the village. A notary, Robert, 
was taken as a hostage. At the end of 
two days a group of the invaders set out 
to pillage Magnard’s house. They found 
the door closed, but a shutter was open. 
An arm passed through the opening. 
There were four shots of a revolver. A 
Prussian was killed; another was wound- 
ed. The rest ran away in search of 
incendiary material. They returned and 
set fire to the house. Magnard was in 
his room on the first floor. When he 
saw the flames beginning to creep to the 
ground floor he shot himself with the 
last ball of his revolver, not to be burned 
alive. Suspecting the end, he had sent 
away his household in time. 


The Conservatoire’s honor list con- 
tinues: “Maillieux and Mayer, com- 
posers, the former a brilliant pianist, 


were killed on the field of battle. Gabriel 
Mogey, violinist, who had toured with 
success, was told by one of his teachers, 
‘You were not made for war.’ A ball 


News Service 


went into his intestines and he died in 
a hospital next day. Philippe Moreau, 
assistant conductor of the Colonne con- 
certs, composer, essayist, son of the dra- 
matist, was numbered among the miss- 
ing in August, 1914. His friend and 
teacher, Xavier Leroux, does not wholly 
despair of him. 

“Phal, a brilliant violinist, went as a 
soldier and was promoted to a lieuten- 
antcy. Killed before a trench while he 
was observing the German line, he was 
so mourned by his men that they covered 
with oak leaves the litter that bore his 
body to the rear. It was all they could 
do in reverence.” 

On a picture in the hall of the Con- 
servatoire the names of twenty-eight pu- 
pils that have fallen in battle are in- 
scribed. 


*x* * x 
ESPITE the fact that Rutland 
Boughton, the founder and head 


and prime moving sdirit of the English 
Bayreuth, was suddenly called to the 
colors within a few weeks of the summer 
festival for which he had most pains- 
takingly prepared his available forces, 
the Glastonbury Festival of Music 
Drama was begun, as planned, on Mon- 
day of last week and carried through 
this week. 

The production of “The Round Table,” 
a new Arthurian music drama by Rut- 
land Boughton, based on a poem by 
Reginald Buckley, was the inaugural 
feature of the festival. This work 
shows the young Arthur overcoming in- 
ternal dissensions in his kingdom by 
sending the knights on the quest of the 
Grail. It also shows his weakness in 
warcraft, one of the factors in his ulti- 
mate downfall. The principal parts 
were taken by Frank Mullings, Frederic 
Austin, Perey Hemming, Mrs. Tobias 
Matthay and Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, a 
daughter of David Ffrangcon-Davies, 
the distinguished Welsh basso, who is 
about to return to the concert stage. 

On the second day of the festival took 
place the first performance of the “Su- 
mida River,” a translation from the 
Japanese set to music by Clarence Ray- 
bould, and with it the “Everyman” of 
Dr. Walford Davies was coupled. Miss 
I'frangcon-Davies had the leading part 
in “Everyman.” On the third afternoon, 
according to the details given by Lon- 
don Musical News, Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 
Tauris” was revived, and in the evening 
Mrs. Tobias Matthay gave a Celtic re- 
cital. 

Rutland Boughton’s “Immortal Hour” 
completed the cycle of festival works on 
the fourth day. With slight variations 
it has been repeated twice in its en- 
tirety since. 

* 4 * 


HAT the players of wind instruments 
are exceptionally long lived among 
musicians has been demonstrated ere 
this, but an English physician has re- 
cently made some investigations that 
have resulted in interesting statistics. 
Cornet players are credited by him 
with an average life of 69.1 years. Clar- 
inet players are next, with 64.4. The 
average oboe and bassoon player lives 
to be about 63 years old. The lowest 
duration of life in these players of wind 
instruments are men who handle the 
flute. Because of the formation of their 
instruments they do not have opportun- 
ity for full exercise of their lungs. There- 
fore the flute-player, according to this 
authority, reaches an average age of 
61.2 years. 
The English periodical quoted finds it 


interesting to observe the number of 
seemingly aged (sic!) men that are 
members of orchestras. “The theater 
orchestra that does not number one or 


two men who have left their hair far be- 
hind with the years, or are so grey that 
they appear well upon the century mark, 
is an exception. The proof is that steady 
and moderate daily use of the lungs is 
responsible for this high average of 
existence.” 
ok ok ad 

So the death of Hamish MacCunn 

Great Britain has lost one of the 
best representatives of the modern type 
of Scottish composer. Unlike the vast 
majority of his musical fellow-Britons, 
who weigh themselves down with a long 
string of letters after their names, but 
like Sir Edward Elgar, the greatest of 
them all, he took no musical degrees or 
diplomas. But his innate talent, wisely 


[Continued on page 12] 
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trained, long since brought him recogni- 
tion as one of Scotland’s most distin- 
guished musicians. 

MacCunn’s best-known work was his 
overture, “Land of the Mountain and 
Flood,” which London Musical News 
considers “no mean successor” to Men- 
delssohn’s “Hebrides” Overture. He also 


wrote. two grand operas, “Jeannie 
Deans” and “Diarmid”; one musical 
comedy, “The Golden Girl”; several 


other overtures and suites, a dramatic 
ballad, “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
which was performed with tableaux at 
the Coliseum, and more than 120 songs 
and part-songs. 

As a conductor he stood high in the 
ranks of his country. He had conducted 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company and the 


Moody-Manners Company in turn, and 
he was Sir Thomas. Beecham’s associate 
conductor during the Shaftesbury Opera 
Season in London last year. He was 
fifty-eight years old when he died at the 
beginning of this month. 

* * * 


RENCH Switzerland is to have a 
symphony orchestra of its own, if 
plans now in the making materialize. 
Musical Opinion points out that since 
the outbreak of the war it has not been 
possible to arrange for visits from 
French orchestras, and the citizens of 
Geneva and Lausanne have not cared to 
invite a German orchestra, even if one 
were available. It is thought that the 
idea is entirely feasible as the number of 
musicians of French-Swiss origin is re- 
markable, considering the size of the 
country. J. L. H. 








LARGE OR SMALL HANDS: WHICH 
ARE BETTER FOR THE PIANIST? 








By ROBERT AGNEW MACLEAN 


i is generally considered a_ great 
handicap for piano players to have 
small hands; many complain of their 
wretched little hands and the limitations 
of such hands are obvious, but very few 
people realize what a disadvantage it is 
to have very large hands. They are con- 
sidered an asset on account of the large 
expansion. That is really the only ad- 
vantage, and it is useful only in certain 
pieces. In other ways unusually large 
hands have great difficulty in doing 
things that would not be hard for an 
average-sized hand. 

The worst trouble is in playing be- 


tween the black keys. Sometimes the 
middle finger is too wide for the space 
and it is impossible to play certain notes 
as distinctly as others, the tight squeeze 
preventing the employment of sufficient 
force, except in very rare cases where the 
hand may be turned ’way around out of 
convenient playing position. Further- 
more, when it is necessary to play be- 
tween the black keys a finger will often 
hold down one of the black keys that 
should be released, a trill in such cases 
being almost impossible. I have seen a 
student who had this difficulty advised 
not to play the white keys far in toward 
the name-board, but to keep out from tn: 
black keys. This, of course, is often 
impossible. Where the thumb or little 
finger must be used on a black key, which 
often occurs, the adjacent fingers, on 
account of their greater length, must 
play between the black keys and no turn- 
ing or twisting of the hand can make it 
avoidable. 
Gedowsky’s Verdict 


With big hands there is much greater 
risk of missing notes, or striking two 
notes together instead of one, especially 
where there are skips or where there is 
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not time to be extremely careful. Go- 
dowsky says that Rubinstein missed so 
many notes because of his large hands. 
(Rubinstein was notorious for his false 
notes, and here it is explained.) 

Lightness and delicacy are most diffi- 
cult to acquire if one has very large 
hands, but not so if one’s hands are 
small. Small hands at the piano seem to 
be naturally more skillful and agile. 
Godowsky says that if he had to choose 
between hands too large and too small 
he would choose those too small, because 
one needs to have light hands. He says 
that many pianists have small hands, 
and names Hofmann, de Pachmann and 
others. 

Composers’ Hands 


The music of certain composers is 
easier for those with extra-large hands, 
and others for small hands. Indeed it is 
sometimes (or generally) possible to tell 
by his works if a composer had very 
large hands. The compositions of Liszt, 
Rubinstein and Rachmaninoff not only 
have large stretches but need great arm 
weight. It is evident in Rubinstein’s 
Staccato Etude in C and his Valse 
Caprice that they were written by one 
who had very large hands; also in Rach- 
maninoff’s Preludes in C Sharp Minor 
and G Minor, which require such tre- 
mendous weight. Mozart, whose works 
require delicacy, and older composers 
who wrote when it was customary to 
play with a lighter touch are easier for 
those with small hands. I have noticed 
in teaching that any of Chaminade’s 
compositions are so much more within 
the power of young women who have not 
big arms than those of men who are 
naturally stronger. 

The ideal hand of course is an average- 
sized hand, but it should be broad in the 
knuckles; this is more important than 
long fingers. The standard keyboard 
naturally must have been evolved for 
the average hand. Here, then, the happy 
medium is happy indeed. 


The Diversity of Operatic Plots 


There are only three operas, and they 
have been written, says the Chicago Tri- 


bune. The lady is wronged—that is the 
first opera. Gounod wrote it, and called 
it “Faust.” The gentleman is wronged— 


that is the second opera. Bizet wrote it 
and called it “Carmen.” The lady and 
gentleman are both wronged—that is the 
third opera. Puccini wrote it and called 
it “Tosca.” Operas may come and operas 
may go, but the wronged soprano and 
the wronged tenor go on forever. The 
composer who does the most considerable 
damage to his hero and heroine will get 
the last sob, and his works will live when 
opera itself has gone into the discard. 








Music and Marriage 


Any woman who discontinues her 
music after she is married, deliberately 
sacrifices one of her greatest charms, 
says a writer in the Music Student of 
Los Angeles. Why women consider mu- 
sic a very desirable accomplishment when 
single, but something that they can 
neglect when married does not seem 
clear. Taking care of a home and family 
is the excuse of most of them. But do 
they ever think that besides having a 
house in fine order, displaying taste and 
comfort everywhere, the wife and mother 
can create an atmosphere of good cheer 
and refinement by administering also to 
the needs of the heart and soul by pro- 
ducing or fostering music in the home? 





MARY JORDAN WITH CIVIC ORCHESTRA 





Singer in Good Voice in Madison 
Square Garden—Gallico 
Also a Soloist 


Paolo Gallico, the pianist, who has 
not appeared publicly in New York for 
some years, was soloist at the Civic Or- 
chestra concert on Tuesday evening of 
last week, playing Liszt’s “Hungarian 
Fantasy.” The orchestral numbers con- 
sisted of the “Entrance of the Gods into 
Walhalla,” the “Flying Dutchman” Over- 
ture, Liszt’s “Orpheus,” a suite of num- 
bers from “Carmen” and the waltz from 
the “Gypsy Baron.” The audience was 
of average size and average attendance 
at these concerts is large. It took par- 
ticular pleasure in the “Flying Dutch- 
man” and the “Carmen” music and made 
Mr. Gallico play an encore after his 
“Hungarian Fantasy.” It cannot be 
said, however, that his performance was 
a vital or edifying one. The piano, as 
we pointed out when Miss Novaes played 
some weeks ago, shows to poor advan- 
tage in Madison Square Garden. Much of 
the solo part was inaudible last week, 
swallowed up by the vast spaces and the 
torrent of orchestral sound. And what 
could be heard was hard and brittle. 

Nor did the orchestra have one of its 
happiest evenings. It has not often been 
guilty of so much false intonation. It 
did its best playing in the “Carmen” ex- 
cerpts, which Mr. Rothwell gave with 
immense spirit and animation, and in 
the “Gypsy Baron” waltz, which was as 
irresistible as all this conductor’s 
Strauss offerings. 

Apart from the untunefulness of the 
woodwind, the “Dutchman” music was 
altogether thrilling. Mr. Rothwell makes 
the storm winds shriek and whistle much 
as Mahler used to do. And he empha- 
sizes inner details with customary felic- 
ity of effect. The overture was doubly 
welcome after the “Orpheus,” which 
failed to interest, though it was affec- 
tionately treated. A pity that Mr. Roth- 
well did not play the neglected “Mazep- 
pa”—with which he would work wonders 
—instead of this monotonous tone poem, 
one of Liszt’s weakest efforts. 

The program presented on Friday eve- 
ning of last week was the least inter- 
esting that Mr. Rothwell has thus far 
devised. Its best features came at the 
beginning and the end in the shape of 
the overture to Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” with Wagner’s close and Strauss 
“Voce di Primavera” waltz. But while 
everything was well played, one would 
cheerfully have spared the rest of the 
orchestral offerings, which comprised a 





ballet suite by Glazounoff, Tschaikow 
sky’s abominable “Italian Capriccio’ 
(why twice in the space of a few weeks?) 
and an orchestral excerpt from Paolo 
Gallico’s new opera, “Harlekin.” There 
was also Massenet’s charming “Sous les 
Tilleuls” from the “Scénes Alsaciennes,” 
but this brief bit passed over too quickly 
to alleviate the tedium of the longer 
works. 

The Glazounoff pieces are well writ- 
ten—in the case of the numbers en- 
titled “Pas d’action” and “Danse Ori- 
entale,” extremely well—but the quality 
of musical ideas is on a level with the 
usual Glazounoff product. 

The Gallico composition is the Perlude 
to the third act. It purports to illustrate 
“a night of restless sleep, interspersed 
with fantastic and dreary dreams.” The 
dreariness is there, indeed, but as a 
reality, not a dream. Perhaps the music 
loses something through concert per- 
formance. At all events, it is quite in- 
consequential and the audience took it 
coolly. Mr. Rothwell played it with much 
care, however, and then stirred his hear- 
ers with a buoyant performance of the 
Strauss waltz. The Gluck overture bene- 
fited by his skill in creating perspectives 
and enjoyed a reading beautiful in its 
clarity, yet emotionally vivid. 

The soloist was Mary Jordan, con- 
tralto, who sang “My Heart at Thy 
Dear Voice” and, as an extra, “Long, 
Long Ago.” Miss Jordan is dowered 
with a voice of beautiful natural quality 
and is capable of filling the spaces of 
the Garden without forcing it. The au- 
dience seemed much pleased with her 
performance of the Saint-Saéns aria and 
recalled her repeatedly. ma. F. F. 





Liszt’s Second Rhapsody Most Popular 
Player-Piano Roll 


Ragtime has not so much right to the 
term “popular music” as it may seem to 
many, according to a New York Tele- 
graph despatch from Boston. That, the 
Telegraph says, is the deduction of Mrs. 
E. M. Sperry, librarian of the A®olian 
Company, who has compiled a record of 
the music rolls sold for player pianos 


during the last twenty years. According 
to the statistics of Mrs. Sperry, the 
American public, which is sometimes 


supposed-to take no interest in anything 
worth while, has bought three times as 
many pieces of music from standard 
composers as it has of the popular airs 
of the day. Mrs. Sperry says that 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, is 
the most often purchased of all the piano 
rolls, and it has held this place in aver- 
age sales continuously during the twenty 
years. 
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“WHERE THEY ARE” IN VACATION DAYS 
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ERE we are at the close of August, with but a week or two left in which the 

musical world may disport itself before buckling down to the serious business 
of music-making. Just how a number of the prominent artists have been whiling 
away the time may be deduced from the round dozen of snapshots in MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S “Topical Digest” of the summer vacations. 

“Chick, chick, chick,” cries Arthur Hartman’s young son Gregory, in No. 1, as 
the violinist feeds his feathered flock on his farm at Houghton, N. Y. A popular 
song of the season, “On the Beach at Waikiki,” is represented in No. 2 by a gifted 
artist couple, Evelyn Scotney and Howard White, photographed at Honolulu on 
their way to Australia.” Saying nothing, but sawing wood, we find Thomas Egan, 
in No. 3, at East Haven, Conn. 

Seagle, pére et fils, is the family group in No, 4, snapped at Schroon Lake, 
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N. Y., where the baritone is teaching his summer class. Another father-and-so: 
picture is that of George Hamlin and his boy Jack halted during a canter at Lake 
Placid for the taking of Picture No. 5. A famous artist couple, Emma Eames and 
Emilio de Gogorza, pause in the midst of a stroll at Bath, Me., as we see them 
(and the dog) in No. 6. Handsome Lydia Lindgren, the soprano, is the subject 
of No. 7, taken at Lake Bomoseen, Vt. Surrounded by the pigeons at the San 
Diego Exposition, Sir Henry Heyman, dean of San Francisco violinists, greets us 
in No. 9. 

A maritime “Evangeline” is Evelyn Starr, the Canadian violinist, at Evangeline 
3each, Grand Pré, Nova Scotia, in No. 10. Just about to “hole out” on the golf 
links at Birmingham, Ala., Frederick Gunster, the tenor, “watches the birdie’’ in 
No. 11. Completing the dozen of views is that of Laura Combs in No. 12, riding 
in a jinricksha in such a non-Oriental place as Orange, N. J. 
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CLOSING EVENTS IN VIENNA’S MUSICAL SEASON 





New Association Formed to Re- 
vive Interest in Old Music and 
Old Instruments—Concerts of 
the Master Schools Bring 
Forth Remarkable Talent— 
William Miller Re-engaged for 
the Hofoper and Another 
American Tenor, Harry Schur- 
mann, Signs a Prague Con- 
tract 


Vienna, June 30, 1916. 


ERTAIN signs of the season’s close 
are the final examinations at the 
various musical schools. The _ produc- 
tions at the concerts of the master 
schools of the Vienna Conservatory 
(Akademie fiir Musik) proved that a 
year’s good work had been done. In the 
violin class of Professor Sevcik the re- 
sults of his method were  Darticularly 
conspicuous in the hands of little Erika 
Morni, an unusually gifted child, who 
played the D Major Concerto by Paga- 
nini with marvelous technique and witha! 
musicianly feeling. Juan Reyes, who, 
though only eighteen, discloses no trace 
of the unfinished in his playing, per- 
formed the Brahms B Major Concerto 
with the command of a master and Trude 
Zerner, the child prodigy of a few years 
ago, played the E Flat Major Polonaise 
by Chopin with great brilliance. He 
bids fair to become one of the pianists 
of the future. Miss Zerner’s grand- 
mother is an American, which is the 
nearest approach to anything American 
in the master schools that formerly held 
so large a contingent of American pupils. 
At both concerts the excellent conserva- 
tory orchestra furnished the accompani- 
ment under Conductor Franz Schalk. | 
The closing exercises of Frau Malvine 
Brée’s piano classes took place on June 
17 in the pretty hall of the Steinway 
agency in this city. No doubt it oc- 
curred to many, as it did to me, that 
last year these exercises had taken place 
at the Leschetizky villa, with the master 
himself present. No little of his spirit 
necessarily pervaded the productions, as 
the method of instruction is pursued ac- 
cording to his intention, and the pro- 
gram contained several of his composi- 
tions. It is interesting to the annual vis- 
itor to note the great progress made by 
the pupils. Fraulein von Grigorowitsch, 
heard this last time in the concluding 
number of the program, Liszt’s Twelfth 
Rhapsody, which she played with power 
and understanding, proved herself ready 
for the concert work which she is about 
to enter on. The opening numbers were 
assigned to little ones whose feet scarce- 
ly reached the pedals. 


To Revive Forgotten Music 


Almost at the season’s end, a new and 
interesting association of prominent mu- 
sicians was formed here, calling itself 
“Collegium Musicum,” by which name 
those semi-public and in the main ama- 
teur musicales of the seventeenth and 
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Harry Schurmann, American Tenor, as “Pedro” in “Tiefland,” Which He Sang 


with Success Last Season at the Graz Opera. 
Engaged for the Deutsches Landestheater in Prague. 


Schurmann, Is Shown on the Right 


eighteenth centuries were designated, 
which formed, so to speak, the transition 
from musicales in the home to the large 
concerts in public halls of the present 
day. The association’s object is to re- 
vive interest in the old German com- 
posers, to remove compositions from 
dusty archives where they have slum- 
bered for so long and with them to bring 
into favor again the old-time instru- 
ments for which they were written. 

The first concert of the new associa- 
tion took place on May 27. It opened 
with some introductory remarks by Dr. 
Wilhelm Fischer, professor at the Insti- 
tute for History of Music. He said ex- 
perience had shown that a modern audi- 
once could become not only interested in, 
but even enthusiastic about the old com- 
posers, notably Bach, Palestrina and 
Haenselt. Their less famous contem- 
poraries well deserved a revival also, 
much laudable work having been done 
in this direction by the publication, 
“Denkmialer der Tonkunst” (Memorials 
of Music’), edited by Prof. Guido Adler 
of the Vienna University. The musical 
productions that followed were: Con- 
certo Grosso in F Major, for two vio- 
lins, ’cello, continuo (bass) and orches- 
tra, by Handel; “Comforting Saul with 
the Harp of David,” for cembalo (harpsi- 
chord), by F. Kuhnau; Sonata, for vio- 
lin, by H. Siber; Trio, for viola di gam- 
ba, violin, counterbass and cembalo, by 
Buxtehude; Concerto in G Minor, for 
violoncello, by H. Mohn, and a number 
of canons for female voices by Haydn 
and Mozart. 

Marianne Lederer, last year’s prize 
winner in the master school piano class, 
officiated at the cembalo. For coming 
concerts there are in preparation the 
operetta, “La serva padrona,” by Pergo- 
lese; a Boccherini evening, a Bach eve- 
ning, humorous music of the middle ages, 
clerical music, song recitals and dances 
with instrumental accompaniment. It 
promises to be of particular interest to 
follow the development of the old-time 
simple instruments, in consonance with 
the growing requirements of more com- 
plicated composition, to their present 
perfection. 


Hofoper Closes 


The Hofoper closed last week with a 
performance of young Korngold’s operas, 
“The Ring of Polykrates” and “Vio- 
lanta,” which have now been acquired 
by a number of German stages for next 
season. The Hofoper’s latest revival] 
was Lortzing’s “Waffenschmidt,” no bad 
choice after the success achieved with 
Flotow’s “Martha.” It seems certain 
that the melodious strains of the old 
so-called “Spiel-Opern” are by no means 
lost on the ears of a generation trained 
to more complicated orchestration and 
polyphony. The “Waffenschmidt” ad- 
heres most particularsy to the simple 
lyrical solo, the song with a recurring 
refrain that steals so easily and pleas- 
antly into the memory. Its delightful 
plot is also always sure to please—the 
romantic wooing of the armorer’s daugh- 
ter by a nobleman in the guise of a 
craftsman. That gem of the score, the 


Mr. Schurmann Has Now Been 
His Wife, Mrs. Marie 


familiar “Auch ich war ein Jiingling 
mit lockigem Haar” was _ beautifully 
sung by Richard Mayr, who let his fine 
bass fairly revel in the regretful “Das 
war eine kostliche Zeit.” The produc. 
tion as a whole under Conductor Tittel 
was excellent, there was much applause 
and a distinct atmosphere of smiling 
content in the house. 

The season had 235 evening and two 
afternoon performances, fifty-seven dif- 
ferent operas and twelve ballets being 
produced. Of novelties and _ revivals 
there were but seven, the lack of trained 
technical employees greatly interfering 
with their preparation. © Novelties of 
the coming season will be “Ariadne auf 
Naxos,” “Die Schneider von Schoenau,”’ 
by Jan Brandt-Buys, and the ballet, 
“Klein Idas Blumen,” while the “Merry 
Wives,” “Manon,” “Figaro’s Marriage,” 
“Euryanthe,” “Stradella” and the bal- 
let, “Sylvia,” will be newly cast and 
staged. “Ariadne,’ in the new arrange- 
ment by Richard Strauss, is projected 
for Oct. 4, the title part to be sung by 
Marie Jeritza, who created it at Stutt- 
gart in the opera’s original form, the 
coloratura part of Zerbinetta to be sung 
by Frau Kurz. The opera is undergoing 
an entire revision at the hands of both 
composer and librettist—Hugo von Hoff- 
mansthal—Moliére’s comedy being alto- 
gether left out and replaced by a newly 
composed prologue. As an entirely mu- 
sical work, practically new, it will have 
its first performance anywhere at the 
Vienna Hofoper. 

There have been several new singers 
engaged for next season, and the con- 
tract with William Miller, long a matter 
of some uncertainty, has been renewed. 
It would have been regrettable had so 
earnest and versatile an artist, with a 
voice of unusual beauty, been suffered to 
leave the company. Mr. Miller, by the 
way, has recently become a benedict, his 
bride being Margarethe Thumann, a 
young actress at the Volkstheater in 
this city. 


American Tenor for Prague 


Harry Schurmann, the young Amer- 
ican tenor, who for some years past was 
a member of the Graz opera comodany, 
has just signed a contract on most favor- 
able terms with the Deutsches Landes- 
theater in Prague. It was from this 
house that Alfred Piccaver came to the 
Vienna Hofoper. Like him, Mr. Schur- 
mann also has a pretty Austrian wife. 
During last winter Mr. Schurmann’s 
command of a large number of both 
lyric and dramatic réles stood the Graz 
opera house in good stead, as the two 
other tenors of the company were in 
the field and he was called upon to sing 
in their place, often diametrically op- 
posed parts on_ successive evenings, 
Pinkerton alternating with Rhadames, 
the dignified Knight of the Swan with 
the simdle shepherd Pedro in “Tiefland.” 
Inasmuch as this signified an addition 
also to Mr. Schurmann’s fees, he was 
not altogether wroth thereat. Mr. Schur- 
mann is a native of Brattleboro, Vt., and 
a fine example of the genial young 
American, genial also in its German 





meaning as being endowed with genius. 

Professor Leschetizky’s young widow, 
the pianist, Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky, 
returned recently from a successful con- 
cert tour in Roumania. Among her en- 
gagements was one to play with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Bucharest. 
Owing to unavoidable delays, because of 
war conditions, she was unable to arrive 
on time and the conceit was postponed. 
When she finally came, huge letters on 
conspicuously placed posters announced 
briefly “She is here,” evidence of how 
anxiously she had been expected, a com- 
pliment that had to be interpreted to 
her, as the words were Roumanian. Dur- 
ing her short stay at the Roumanian 
capital, she was received by the Queen, 
and had flattering offers to stay and 
teach there. However, she has other 
plans, chief among them a visit to Amer- 
ica, long a dream which she hopes to 
realize upon the close of the war. 

The first subscription concert of the 
Vienna Concert-Verein next season will 
be in memory of the late Max Reger and 
have compositions by him on its pro- 
gram. Ferdinand Léwe will conduct the 
Verein’s choral concerts also in future, 
as Prof. Siegfried Ochs is prevented by 
his engagements in Berlin from con- 
tinuing so to do. ADDIE FUNK. 





May Peterson, the American soprano, 
will adpear in concert on Sept. 1, at the 
Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, for the bene- 
fit of the “Statue of Liberty Illumina- 
tion Fund.” The young singer will be 
heard in Widor’s “Contemplation,” “Aux 
Temps des Fées,” by Koechlin, “Depuis 
le Jour,” by Charpentier, and “Yesterday 
and To-day,” by Charles Gilbert Spross. 





Carl Friedberg, the pianist, is among 
the colony of artists on the Maine coast. 
On Aug. 12 he appeared in a concert at 
the Building of Arts at Bar Harbor, and 
achieved a marked success. 
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Aim of the School of Music 
Toward Breadth of Culture 
Rather Than Specialized Pro- 
ficiency—Liberal Stand Taken 
on Question of Credits for 
Practical Work—All Regular 
Courses Extend Four Years— 
Choral and Orchestral Work 
and Recital Courses — Mili- 
tary Band of the University a 
Unique I[nstitution—Director 
Erb’s Progressive Policies 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


HE able efforts of J. Lawrence Erb, 
director of the School of Music of 
the University of Illinois, must be held 
largely responsible for the establishment 
and progress along modern lines of one 
of the most flourishing academic mu- 
sical institutions in the Middle West. 
In particular has he been successful in 
developing in the School of Music a cul- 
tural factor calculated to “counteract 
the perhaps too practical atmosphere of 
an institution which is primarily de- 
signed for the study of engineering and 
agriculture.” 

The general aim of the University of 
Illinois School of Music (the university 
is divided as a whole into colleges, 
schools and departments) is “toward 
broad musical culture rather than s)Je- 
cialized musical proficiency,” and all the 
various musical activities of the uni- 
versity are conducted to a large extent 
under its auspices. 

The university has been co-educational 
since 1870 and students of either sex 
registered in the music school may make 
a major study of any branch of applied 
music or public school methods.  In- 
struction in applied music covers piano, 
organ, voice and orchestral instruments; 
and in theoretic music, harmony, history 
of music, counterpoint, com Josition, 
acoustics and appreciation, as well as 
sight singing, ear training and public 
school methods. 


Credits for Practical Work 


The University of Illinois takes a lib- 
eral stand on the question of credits for 
practical work in music. Credit is 
given for all practical work toward the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. The first 
four theoretic branches are minor elec- 
tives in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences and here credit is given toward 
the Baccalaureate degree as follows: 
Music which is above freshman grade 
may be counted, up to a total of eight 
semester hours, provided first year har- 
mony has been taken previously, and 
that a total of eight hours be offered in 
theoretical courses. 

It is evident that limited credit for 
applied music will soon be given by the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences as 
well. The regular music courses at the 
University of Illinois, practical as well 
as theoretical, are all four-year Bacca- 
laureate of Music courses, and Director 
Erb says with justified pride that “ours 
is the only university in the United 
States in which no special fees are 
charged for students taking the regular 
course, provided it is of collegiate grade 
and that “the School of Music of the 
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University of Illinois # the only col- 
lege or music department that I know of 
in the United States which requires a 
four-year course of candidates who are 
taking the work in public school music.” 

As is the case in so many other col- 
leges and universities, attention is paid 
at Urbana to the cultural value of a 
broad general knowledge of music for 
the student of other subjects, and the 
School of Music offers a one-year course 
in musical appreciation, consisting not 
only of lectures, but of prepared papers 
and outside reading on special subjects 
as well. In this connection, mention 
should be made of Dr. George F. 
Schwartz, one of the most distinguished 
members of the musical faculty of the 
university, professor of theory and the 
history of music and the author of vari- 
ous standard musical text books, such 
as “A Catechism of Harmony” and 
“Melody Harmonization.” An even more 
important work of wider scope by Dr. 
Schwartz, “Harmonic Analysis,” is now 
in press and about to appear. 


Special Problems 


“As part of a large university organi- 
zation, we necessarily have our special 
problems,” says Director Erb, “and it 
is impossible for us to expect the same 
kind of results as are obtained in a con- 
servatory. Considering the comprehen- 
siveness of the courses our students are 
required to take, however, our standard 
is high. A thesis is required of every 
graduate and some very good ones have 
been presented. One, a Suite for piano, 


and another, a paper on ‘Modal Har- 
monies in the Compositions of Brahms,’ 
were particularly so.” One problem at 
Urbana (which no doubt exists for the 
head of nearly every university school of 
music) is contained in the conditions 
coumaae about by too much student ac- 
tivity along all lines. 

The Music School has charge of the 
University Choral and Orchestral So- 
ciety, of which Director Erb is the con- 
ductor (about 200 voices and thirty in- 
struments), which during the last few 
years has produced such choral works as 
Gounod’s “Mors et Vita,’ Goring- 
Thomas’s “The Swan and the Skylark” 
and Mendelssohn’s “Lobgesang,” as well 
as Beethoven’s “First” and Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” symphonies, without out- 
side assistance. 

In addition there are from five to six 
faculty recitals, including exchange re- 
citals given during the year, in connec- 
tion with which the names of Miss Willi- 
ford, Miss Stipp and Miss Hampton 


To the Left, J. Lawrence Erb, Director of the School of Music, 
University of Illinois, at Urbana. Above, George F. Schwartz, 
Professor of Theory and History of Music. The Auditorium. 
Where the University Concerts Are Held, Is Shown Above, 
and Below Is the University’s Main Building. 


(piano) and of Miss Knight and Mr. 
Christy (voice) should be mentioned. 
There are also weekly organ recitals of 
great value by Director Erb, who is also 
the university organist, on the new 
$25,000 university organ. There are 
students’ practice and students’ public 
recitals (averaging about three recitals 
every two weeks), and the Artist Course 
of the school this year included concerts 
by the Kneisels and the Manneses. For 
three years past the school has also 
guaranteed a series of symphony con- 
certs, two concerts being given this 
yeas by four prominent orchestras—the 
New York Symphony, the New York 
Philharmonic, the Minneapolis and St. 
Louis orchestras. 
A Unique Academic Institution 

No paper dealing with music at the 
University of Illinois would be complete 
without an account of its military band, 


[Continued on page 16] 
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a unique academic institution and “per- 
haps the most successful university mu- 
sical organization.” Although it exists 
primarily for the use of the Military 
Department, it is in a way connected 
with the music school and its frequent 
concerts are, many of them, of a very 
excellent character. 

The band is made up of freshmen and 
sophomores who elect to take band work 
—two ninety-minute rehearsals a week— 
in preference to military training. Their 
credits are awarded, and they them- 
selves placed under discipline and orders 
of the Military Department. Some idea 
of the band’s popularity may be gained 
from its membership—200 in all—di- 


vided into four separate organizations: 
The Concert Band, which does artist 
work of the highest grade; the Second 
Band, also a concert organization, and 
one of considerable merit; the Reserve 
Band, a training group for beginners, 
and the Trumpet and Drum Corps. Two 
rehearsals a week are the rule for each 
of these organizations. Students who 
remain after their military require- 
ments have been complied with (after 
their sophomore year), are exempt from 
the annual incidental fees of $24. 
Medals are also awarded those who com- 
plete four full years of service. 

One or the other of these bands is in 
evidence at every University of Illinois 
function of any importance, at athletic 
games and sports, reviews, commence- 


ment—in short, at nearly every univer- 


sity affair. The band is the most gen- 
erally popular and the hardest worked 
organization in the university, and its 
leader, Albert Austin Harding, is a mu- 
sician of unusual ability. 

While the more important recitals and 
concerts of the University of Illinois 
School of Music are at present given in 
the Auditorium, in which the organ is 
housed, a new music building, to cost 
$250,000, is expected to be ready for 
occupancy by the fall of 1917. It will 
be a three-story edifice, containing an 
auditorium capable of holding 1200 per- 
sons, with studios, offices and class 
rooms arranged about the concert hall. 
A faculty room, a club room for students, 
and other conveniences will be provided, 





statement that “special studies are be- 
ing made, not only in sound-proofing, but 
in the more difficult proposition of ven- 
tilation, with the idea of segregating 
the noises as much as possible, both 
from the various studios and from the 
outside world.” 

Significant of the musical progress, 
the true Americanism of aim and ideal 
at the School of Music of the University 
of Illinois, is the need of this new home 
to accommodate the increasing number 
of young students in whose lives music 
is to play a vital part and who know 
that they may obtain as thorough an 
education in the principles of their art 
in a home university as in any foreign 
institution of learning. 





CHILD PIANIST THEORIZES 





Minneapolis Girl Tells How She Con- 
veys an Emotion in Playing 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 9.—Recent 
appearances of the child pianist, Amelia 
Royer, have created interest in the pos- 
sibilities of early development, espe- 
cially as advocated by the child’s teacher, 
Marie Meyer-Tenbroeck, the latter 
known also as a concert pianist in great 
demand throughout the State. 

The seven-year-old child’s playing of 
a program consisting of sonatas by 
Haydn, Mozart and Schumann, with 
MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose” and 
“Dance of the Gnomes” as variants to 
the stricter style, was easy and natural 
to a degree, verifying her naive state- 
ment, “It isn’t hard to play the piano, 
not nearly so hard as learning to read 
at school, and that’s easy.” While she 
might easily be listed a prodigy, it is 


not the purpose of the teacher nor of the 
child’s very musical mother to exploit 
her as such. A broad, general and un- 
forced musical education is the thing 
aimed at, an education that will serve 
as a real foundation for the real artist. 
Mrs. Tenbroeck believes in early 
training, in taking advantage of those 
years sensitive to impressions, in clear- 
ing the way for the expression of child- 
ish imagination and in early encour- 
agement of the creative and inter preta- 
tive instinct. Speaking’ of childish imag- 
ination, little Miss Amelia says of a cer- 
tain passage in MacDowell’s “Dance of 
the Gnomes,” which her teacher has 
called “wistful”: “When I come to that 
I sing to myself over and over again, ‘I 
wish, I wish, I wish I had an ice-cream 
cone!’ ” F. L. C. B. 





Albert Spalding, the American violin- 
ist, will appear at the benefit for the 
Greenwich (Conn.), Equal Franchise 
League, to be held in Greenwich on Sept. 
2, at the home of Mrs. John H. Flagler. 








wc CRAFT 


SOPRANO 


‘‘Miss Craft is practically a stranger to Philadelphia, but should not be such in the future, 
as she has a yoice and a personality well suited to the concert stage. Her work was a 
revelation. No soprano soloist this season deserves more _ praise.’’— 
Philadelphia Press, April 8, 1916. 

Miss Craft’s engagements the coming season include two appearances at the Worcester 
Festival, soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in Minneapolis and St. Paul; the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, the Milwaukee Arion Soci- 
ety; recital for the Musician’s Club of Chicago; the Buffalo Chromatic Club, etce., ete. 
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Highly Endorsed by Caruso, Toscanini, Polacco, Scotti, Amato, de Luca 


Studio: THE NEVADA, 70th St. (2025), B’way, New York City. ’Phone., 2922 Columbus 
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Edna White Trumpet Quartette 


Edna White 
Erminie Kahn 


Louise Gura 
Christine Mellor 


Available for Church, Concert and Oratorio 


226 West 129th Street - 





- New York City 


Tel. Morningside 4870 


VIDA MILHOLLAND 


SOPRANO 


Management: OTTOKAR BARTIK, 370 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Personal Address: 247 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
SEASON 1916-1917. NOW BOOKING 





CARUSO MOURNS LOST STAMPS 





Tenor’s Trunks Robbed and Famous 
Collection Is Missing 


Caruso has a new grievance. Three 
of the famous tenor’s trunks were 
robbed somewhere between here and 
Naples, and one of them contained the 
celebrated stamp collection. Several 
suits of clothes, precious curios, valu- 
able mementos, all lost, are as nothing 
compared with the missing stamps. Ca- 
ruso has written to friends here bidding 
them leave nothing undone to trace the 
fond treasure, and there is really a pa- 
thetic note in his appeal. 

Caruso’s collection was valuable, and 
the tenor was often mentioned in ar- 
ticles on philately. He took great pride 
in it, for it represented his years of 
travel in many lands, and many of the 
stamps were presented to him by royal 
personages, and not a few have equally 
interesting associations. 


REIMERS SINGS IN BAR HARBOR 








Tenor Heard with Gerda von Watjen 
and Carl Friedberg 


Paul Reimers, the popular lieder 
singer, has returned from Bar Harbor, 
Me., where he has been staying with Mr. 
and Mrs. James Speyer at their summer 
home. While there Mr. Reimers ap- 
peared at the Building of Arts in a joint 
recital with Gerda von Watjen and Carl 
Friedberg, at which he sang the follow- 
ing interesting program: 

“Amarilli,” Caccini; ‘‘Come Again,’ Dow- 
land; “It Was a Lover and His Lass,” 
Thomas Morley; “Aprés un réve,” Faure; 
“Cythére,’’ Poldowski; ‘‘Le Miroir,’ Ferrari; 
“Fantoches,’’ Debussy; Group of Interna- 
tional Folk-songs. 

Before going to Bar Harbor Mr. 
Reimers was the guest for a fortnight 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hastings at 
their Adirondack camp at Upper St. 
Regis Lake. After attending to some 
business in town, Mr. Reimers will re- 
turn to Southampton, L. I., where he is 
staying for the summer and early fall 
with Mr. and Mrs. Steven Pell. 





Rights of an Audience Paramount With 
Mme. Carrefio 


Few artists have the same punctilious 
regard for the rights of the audience 
that gathers to hear her that Mme. Ter- 
esa Carreno feels. Upon one occasion 
she visited a Southern city, and upon 
her arrival at the theater where her re- 
cital was to be given, and an audience 
that completely filled the building had 
entered, she was informed by her man- 
ager that the audience must be dismissed, 
and that she must not play. because the 
box office receipts had been attached for 
some debt of the local manager, and that 
her fee would not be paid. 

Mme. Carrefio’s only remark, as she 
started for the piano, was: “These peo- 
ple have paid their money in good faith, 
and I shall keep faith with them, and 
whether I receive my fee or not, under 
these circumstances, is a matter of sec- 
ondary consideration. I shall play my 
program.” And she did. 
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INFERIOR TO FOREIGN MUSIC 





That Is How Our Product Stands, Says 
Writer in “Times” 


Another letter in a _ discussion of 
“American and Foreign Music” in the 
New York Times has been written by 
W. W. C., who replies to the letter of 
Madeleine Provost Dyson, reproduced on 
the Open Forum page of MUSICAL AMER- 
1cA for Aug. 19. In this former letter the 
writer had declared: “It is high time that 
that old notion that we can obtain only 
from abroad the best music, the best art- 
ists, and the best musical instruction 
should be relegated to the waste basket.” 

Replying to this, W. W. C. says: 

“Judging by what one may observe in 
the musical life of New York, this ‘old 
notion’ seems still to be an unmistakable 
fact. Our best music is foreign, our best 
artists are foreigners or foreign-trained, 
and judging by their ‘products’ the best 
instruction is obtainable with foreign 
masters. Of course, there are some nota- 
able exceptions to this, but they are few 
and far between. Take the Metropolitan 
Opera House, for instance; what have 
our ‘operas in English’ amounted to 
there? Why is it that most of the few 
leading American singers in that insti- 
tution, while perhaps blessed with good 
voices, yet as ‘finished artists’ leave so 
much to be desired? How is it that for- 
eign instruction, in the vocal field at 
least, seems to turn out finished artists 
while our ‘home-made’ product may be a 
good ‘singer’ but almost always anything 
but an ‘artist’?” 





Mrs. Whiffen Bringing Russian Music 
for Yvonne de Tréville 


Yvonne de Tréville will have a num- 
ber of new Russian songs added to her 
répertoire after the return from Petro- 
grad of Edith Bowyer Whiffen, the Chi- 
cago pianist, who has been spending the 
past year in the Russian capital. Mrs. 
Whiffen accompanied Miss de Tréville 
on the prima donna’s first American 
transcontinental tour, going with her to 
Honolulu and the Pacific Coast. Having 
gone to Europe prior to the outbreak 
of the war, and her husband, Walter C. 
Whiffen, appointed representative of the 
Associated Press in Russia, Mrs. Whiffen 
has been heard in Petrograd with Leo- 
pold Auer, César Cui and many other 
well-known Russian musicians during the 
past two seasons. She will join Miss 
Yvonne de Tréville on her arrival in 
New York next month and will spend 
some time with her in Jersey, going over 
the Russian music. 


Violin 
‘Teachers 


Please send us your 


name today so we 
can mail you copies of our 
two latest Violin Catalogs, 
now in press. One cata- 
log is of Rare Old Violins 
and the other of Modern 
Violins. These catalogs 
are illustrated in colors, contain much 
authoritative information, and will 
make a valuable addition to your 
library. Besides they will render the 
selection of good violins for your pupils— 
profitable and pleasurable to you and highly 


satisfactory tothem. Sent free to violinists. 
WRITE TODAY. 


LYON & HEALY 


50-68 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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A SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF UNIQUE SIGNIFICANCE. 














SK the average concert manager and 
music-lover: “Have you’ ever 
heard of Hazleton, Pa.?” and you will 
be greeted with a casual “No,” accom- 
panied by a benevolent smile. Come to 
think of it, this is no one’s ignorance, 
but Hazleton’s fault. Let a stranger 
go to this little town in the land of 
much coal and little music to study how 
Hazleton music-lovers do things, and he 
will soon find out why the outside world 
knows so little of its splendid musical 
achievements. 

Go to a peaceful citizen on Main 
Street and ask him: “Do many great 
musical artists visit your city during the 
season?” He will nonchalantly inform 


you: “They’re scarce birds in these 
parts.” Then you hazard one more 
question: 


“Have you an active musical club in 
this city?” 

The Man on Main Street takes several 
puffs at his cigar and proclaims with a 
fatherly soirit, “Not so active but that 
they could make good use of a little 
more axle grease.” 

Unconsciously you add one and one 
and are about to draw your conclusion 
that Hazleton is the best equipped ceme- 
tery for matters musical in the United 
States, when the felkyw in the smoke 
cloud yanks you out of your gloom by 


volunteering the following piece of 
news: 
“We don’t go much on those high- 


f’looting stars and musical circuses, but 
we have a good Symphony Orchestra 
and, by Jove, what’s more, we support 
it!” 

The result of this sudden revelation is 
beyond words. It is like discovering that 
a hen has hatched a bird of paradise. 
Then you storm the man of the eternal 
cigar. 

Who 
how? 

He smiles and replies: 


The “Man Behind” 


“Well, young chap, I know the hard- 
ware business from tacks to coffin hinges, 
but this here music game is out of my 
line. If you want to learn all about our 
musical doings, go up to Agnolucci, or 
some such queer-sounding name, up in 
that studio on the other side of the 
street and I expect he can give you the 
whole story just as it is.” 

And up we rush to this man, Agno- 
lucci, who gave Hazleton this unique mu- 
sical institution. The man’s hearty 
handshake and his deep set eyes with 
their gripping, steadfast glance tell the 
tale. Here is one of the species of the 
genus homo who pays greater tribute 
to one worthy accomplishment than to 
a thousand fine words. Agnolucci post- 
pones talking until after his work is 
accomplished. Then he says little. He 
is satisfied to let his work speak for it- 
self. 

Mario Agnolucci, the conductor of the 
Hazleton Symphony Orchestra, made up 
his mind just about four years ago that, 
in order to make a town musical, one 
had first to create good musical insti- 
tutions within the community. The rest 
would follow in time. Such an institu- 
tion would keep alive the interest of all 
citizens in their local musical activities, 


did it? When? Why? And 


Symphony Orchestra of Hazleton, Pa., Mario Agnolucci, Conductor 








Flourishing Organization in the Little Town of Hazleton, Pa., 
an Encouraging Reflex of Musical Development in 
America—Support of City’s Business Men Highly Impor- 
tant Factor in Its Success—Mario Agnolucci the Far-See- 


ing Musician Who Founded the Orchestra and Conducts It 








and if you should happen to place your 
thumb on their civic pride they would 
rejoice in extending a helping hand and 
their at least partly opened purses. 


The Beginnings 


Why not let the man speak for him- 
self? 

“IT know that Hazleton is but a very 
insignificant spot on the musical map, 
for the usual publicity which some small 
cities receive through the occasional vis- 
its of expensive musical attractions has 
not been within our reach. At the time 
I made my home in this thrifty little 
city, I realized that if would be fatal 
to neglect our home musical institutions 
in preference to those fashionable con- 
certs which at the best give but tempor- 
ary impetus to a small town’s musical 
life. You know the musical life of a 
small city is like the constitution of a 
lazy servant. It is in need of a gentle 
scolding every day of the week.” 

Upon being asked how he ever suc- 
ceeded in recruiting sufficient musicians 
for a complete symphony orchestra and 
presenting representative programs, 
Signor Agnolucci gave a brief outline of 
his work—one which should prove cf 
great help and encouragement to all 
those high-minded musicians who, like 
himself, are ambitious of furthering the 
musical cause of their community 
through the founding of a symphony 
orchestra. 

“As I look back to my first attempts 
to organize our Symphony Orchestra, I 
believe the greatest part of my work 
consisted not in finding a sufficient num- 
ber of musicians who were willing to co- 
ojverate, but in keeping out those who 
were absolutely unfit for serious orches- 
tral work. 


Choosing the Players 


“T feel certain that the disbanding of 
so many small symphony orchestras is, 
as a rule, not caused by lack of players, 
but, on the contrary, by clogging the 
wheels of progress with too many ob- 
jectionable and absolutely useless mem- 
bers. The great difficulty every founder 
of a small town symphony orchestra ex- 
periences consists in deciding on the 
standard of the orchestra-to-be. One 
must make certain of this vital point 
before the final decisions on the selec- 
tion of members. It is better to be a 
bit too stern than too lenient. The lim- 
itations of each player must be judged 
absolutely impartially, and when these 
shortcomings incapacitate him for use- 
ful co-operation, no social or financial 
‘pull’ should help him to admission in 
the orchestra. 

“It is needless to say that such tac- 
tics will cause-no end of trouble for 
the time being. But then— it is only a 
question of time, and this seeming tyran- 


ny will bring splendid results. Among 
other things, the institution will be re- 
spected and the young generation of mu- 
sicians will consider it an honor to join 
its ranks.” 

“And how did the Union treat you, if 
I may ask?” 

“Ah,” replied Agnolucci, with a broad 
smile and the inimitable and expressive 
Italian gesture, “the perpetual perplex- 
ing problem! The Union and the small 
town symphony orchestra!” 

“Well,” he continued, “I had my trou- 
bles, for I insisted upon my rights, that 
as long as the Symphony Orchestra paid 
for the services of its professional mu- 
sicians, we had a right to choose those 
who were of help and not a hindrance to 
the orchestra. As you may realize, in a 
small city, even among the union musi- 
cians, there are but few who have had 
any symphony orchestra experience and, 
sorry to say, their constant ragtime play- 
ing dulls their senses to the finer ele- 
ments and requirements in the higher 
forms of musical art. 

“To make a long story short, in order 
to give the performances which I had 
promised my patrons, I found it wise 
in the beginning to borrow about half 
my players from Philadelphia. 


Support of Business Men 


“IT laid my plans before the business 
men of this city and explained to them 
what a permanent symphony orchestra 
would mean to the educational as well 
as commercial interests of the city. 
These men were quick to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the movement and _ subsi- 
dized the orchestra to the extent of $700 


annually, with an understanding that 
the orchestra would give at least two 
symphony programs each season. Since 


our first successful concerts they stood 
by us faithfully and from year to year 
I recruit more and more from our own 
talent and import fewer out-of-town mu- 
sicians. Each season we present better 
programs and extend the sphere of the 
orchestra into every circle of our social 
life. 

“In the wake of the Symphony Or- 
chestra followed the Choral Society, for 
as the people were being educated to 
the appreciation of serious musical 
works, I realized that they must be led 
on and on to the full understanding of 
all our greatest musical compositions.” 

With such a far-sighted man and 
stanch musician to show the way, it is 
little wonder that Hazleton’s musical de- 
velopment is so normal and encouraging. 

During the coming season the orches- 
tra will present a new choral work, “The 
Angelus.” This is but one of Mr. Agno- 
lueci’s numerous compositions. Unfor- 
tunately, this cultured musician has not 
yet grasped the sodirit of our times and 
seems satisfied with the mere joy he 
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derives from creation. He does not seek 
to “cash in” his glory. 

Undaunted by the many hardships 
which often balk or retard the plans of 
an ambitious musical leader in a small 
city, this splendid Italian artist re- 
mains at the helm and, with the help 
of a small band of genuine music-lovers 
and workers, he is faithfully serving his 
city so that through the refining and ele- 
vating influence of good music, the grow- 
ing generation of citizens may find the 
community a better and more beautiful 
place to live in. 

LASZLO SCHWARTZ. 


TAKES CHICAGO POSITION 


Conductor of Charles City (Iowa) Club 
to Head Two Departments 


CHARLES City, lowA; Aug. 11.—Prof. 
Frank Parker, conductor of the Lyric 
Club, has resigned to accept the position 
of director of the voice department of 
Moody Institute, Chicago, and choral 
conductor of the McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. 

Professor Parker will also direct the 
choir in one of the large North Shore 
churches. He has been the director of 
the Lyric Club for two years, and has 
been the prime mover in building the club 
to its present state of efficiency. The club 
gives three public concerts a year with 
a soloist of national reputation engaged 
for the occasion. The last of these con- 
certs had a program composed entirely 
of American compositions. Professor 
Parker is also director of music at the 
Cedar Valley Seminary at Osage, Iowa. 


The old-fashioned bicycle, worked by 
foot power, has become a fad with the 
artists at Ravinia Park, Chicago’s home 
of summer opera. Octave Dua, one of 
the singer-bicyclists, used to be a racer 
in Belgium under the name of Paul 
Burgier. 


LESLIE 
HODGSON 


Formerly Assistant Teacher to 


Teresa Carreno 


“Mr. Hodgson’s playing today 
slands distinguished by its poise, 
its weight, its authority and its 
poetic eloquence.” Musical 
America. 


Will Resume Teaching 
September 15th 


Thorough Instruction in 
Artistic Pianoforte Playing 


Foundational Principle of 
Relaxation Completely 
Systematized 


Applications by mail now to 


212 West 59th Street 
New York City 
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BA YREUTH-ON-THE-HUDSON 


It is pleasant to learn that a determined effort is 
under way to carry to a consummation Lillian Nordica’s 
dream of a “Bayreuth-on-the-Hudson.” Nothing was 
more pathetic than the late American singer’s tacit re- 
nunciation of her ambitious project when, in failing 
voice and health, she set out on her ill-starred world 
tour. Yet the scheme was always dear to her heart, and 
she had implicit faith in its practicality even in the 


face of the doubt and opposition it aroused. Her con- 
ception of an American “Bayreuth” seemed a trifle 
narrow in its original condition, though it would prob- 
ably have expanded as the scheme matured. 

And now we are given to understand that Nordica’s 
vision will not have been a vain thing. It will be carried 
to fruition and along broader lines. It is to be a Bay- 
reuth in the highest sense—a locality rich in such graces 
of nature as stimulate and enhance artistic apprecia- 
tion and make possible the atmosphere which is the in- 
centive to study; a conservatory that may be made just 
such a “high school” of music as the one for which Wag- 
ner formulated plans. The contiguity of the school to a 
theater designed for the performance of masterworks 
further carries out the Wagnerian parallel. The cre- 
ator of “Tristan” would have blessed such an idealistic 
institution. 

It is impossible to conceive of a fitter memorial to one 
of the greatest dramatic singers that ever lived or a 
finer evidence of the musical advancement of her coun- 
try. 





THE VALUE OF INCIDENTAL MUSIC 


With respect to the exalted estimate that H. K. 
Moderwell, in commenting on the score provided by 
Eugen Haile for the play, “The Happy Ending,” places 
on the potential value of such music to the American 
composer, one feels a trifle sceptical. The argument 
implied in the observation that the ratio between thea- 
tergoers and concertgoers is something like half a 
million to a few thousand does not altogether convince 
us of the tremendous utility of the new method of reach- 
ing the public. The drama with incidental music is a 
hybrid form that seems never to work itself out to ap- 
pointed conclusions when projected aiong ambitious 
lines. If the music is subsidiary in its effect and in- 
ferior in quality, it is overlooked; if elaborate and pon- 
derable it tends to upset the balance of matters and 
causes the whole production to gravitate heavily in the 
direction of opera (recall Humperdinck’s ‘“K6nigs- 
kinder” in its original state). And the composer is 
likely to find himself curbed by the exigencies of the 
play in a manner subversive to freedom and complete- 
ness of musical expression and design. 

The average creative musician who has bent his ef- 
forts to such a task seems to feel these limitations. 
How many of them have produced in this field anything 
comparable with their best in specifically musical 
spheres? He may, indeed, produce a score replete with 
essays at symphonic or dramatic elaboration. But the 
disparity between the musical and the literary medium 
always seems to react to the ultimate disadvantage of 


_one or the other. 


With all proper deference to Mr. Stillmann-Kelley’s 
“Ben-Hur” music we feel confident that he would much 
prefer to be known to his countrymen by his symphonic 
works. True, the theater has been directly responsible 
for the “Peer Gynt’ Suite, Bizet’s “Arlésienne” music 
and Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” But 
are not these rather the exceptions that prove the rule? 
Texts that by their poetic quality seem to call for mu- 
sical association are generally improved by being sung 
outright. 

j 





THE ENDURANCE OF FUTURISM 


The opponents of futurism will probably be a little 
nonplussed as they read of the futuristic concert given 
a few weeks ago in Paris at a hall filled with futuristic 
pictures. And to complete the baffling aspect of the 
affair, the audience consisted mainly of soldiers on 
furlough or convalescing from their wounds. We were 
all so energetically sermonizing on the impending down- 
fall of futurism as soon as the war began that we 
thoroughly resent the idea that the slightest vestige of 
it could stand two years of such a bath of fire as the 
world has been enduring. Futurism ought to be 
synonymous with pastism. Why, then, isn’t it? And 
how can men who have gone through hell to learn the 
highest truths of existence sit complacently in the pres- 
ence of its manifestations? Truly it seems wondrous 
strange. 

But never despair! Neither let the prophets of the 
“movement” unduly exult. The war has not yet ex- 
erted its deepest effects. The seeds which it has sown 
in the souls of men have yet to blossom forth in those 
shapes of objective beauty which will signalize the art 
of a redeemed humanity, a true futurism. That hour 
may be close at hand, or it may be remote, but it 
is not yet. Its apparent tardiness should discourage 
none, nor weaken faith in its inevitability. Futurism, 
as it is understood, is of an old, defunct order. If it 
persists to-day it does so but as a toy, a plaything 
to divert and amuse the soul overwhelmed by the hor- 


‘rors of the moment. But the cynical, faithless spirit 


that engendered it has gone and has no part in the 
new life. 
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The “Two Musical Gilberts” 


Gilbert.—While in Binghamton (N. Y.) recently, 
Harry Gilbert and Charles Gilbert Spross, the pianists, 
happened to meet in a hotel there and were photographed 
as above, Mr. Gilbert being on tour with Paul Althouse 
and Betsy Lane Shepherd at the time, and Mr. Spross 
with Anna Case. The local paper referred to them as 
the “Two Musical Gilberts.” 


Roeder—Car] M. Roeder, the New York piano peda- 
gogue, is spending the summer at his White Mountain 
retreat in North Conway, N. H., and will remain there 
until about Sept. 15. 


Ingram — Frances Ingram, the American contralto, 
who has made such a success in opera and concert dur- 
ing the last season, is spending the summer at her home 
on Chicago’s North Shore. 


_ Lawrason—Arthur Lawrason, the New York vocal 
instructor, has just completed a 2500-mile motor trip 
through New England, returning to New York via the 
Berkshires. Mr. Lawrason reopened his studio and be- 
gan teaching soon after his arrival. 


Carrento—It may not be generally known that Mme. 
Teresa Carreno, whose fame as a pianist is known the 
world over, is an American citizen and has lived the 
greater part of her life in the United States, principally 
in New York City and in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

White—Roderick White, the American violinist, 
comes in large part through inheritance to his musical 
talents. His grandfather .was a noted violinist and was 
given a beautiful medal by the late Queen Victoria for 
his violin playing. This souvenir Mr. White now has in 
his possession. 

Elvyn—Myrtle Elvyn, pianist, will begin her Ameri- 
can tour early in October for the season of 1916-1917. 
Her popularity with audiences in Chicago, her home city, 
is evidenced by repeated requests that she play there 
more frequently. Plans have therefore been made for a 
Chicago recital some time in October. 


Dobson—An important feature of Tom Dobson’s work 
is his ability to play his own accompaniments, and to 
play them uncommonly well. “People are always asking 
me how I manage to do it,” he laughed. “I don’t see 
why it is particularly extraordinary, but here’s my 
method. I study an accompaniment until it becomes so 
familiar to me that I play it mechanically. In other 
words I work over the accompaniment just as conscien- 
tiously as I do the text—and that’s the whole secret.” 


Amato—Pasquale Amato a few days ago left for his 
summer home in Lake Placid and stayed over night at 
the Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany. The following is Mr. Ama- 
to’s own account of the events that occurred: “Six forty- 
five in the morning. From Room 516 there comes a smell 
of something burning. I get up and find that one of the 
awnings of the window below is burning. What to do? 
Plenty of water and the fire was extinguished. Of 
course people on the sidewalk were served with an un- 
expected shower. The manager came up to find out 
what was the matter and was surprised to find that the 
fireman was none other than Pasquale Amato.” 


Verd—lIn honor of the French pianist, Jean Verd, the 
national day of his country, July 14, was celebrated ir 
his honor at Redding, Conn., where he was spending the 
summer. Mr. Verd found the Ridgewold Inn’s dining 
room decorated with French colors, also with blue, red 
and white bouquets, his own particular chair draped in 
a huge French flag and all the guests wearing as an 
emblem a little French flag. When Mr. Verd appeared 
for dinner he heard himself greeted with three cheers. 
After dinner there were fireworks. The pianist re- 
sponded to the general request made of him that he 
should play, giving a short program of French piano- 
forte music. 

Casals—Susan Metcalfe-Casals will spend the remain- 
der of the summer at Stockbridge, Mass., preparing for 
her concert tour next season, which will include individ- 
ual appearances and joint recitals with her husband 
Pablo Casals, the Spanish ’cellist. Mr. Casals has sailed 
on the Touraine to visit relatives in Spain. He plans to 
devote much of his time to composition, for which he 
has a particular leaning. “If I had my way,” he re- 
marked to Loudon Charlton the other day, “I would give 
myself up entirely to writing instead of public perfor- 
ance. I have been interested in composition all my life 
and have done works of every sort, from chorals to in-_ 
strumental numbers and concerted pieces. For my 
songs I have found that lyrics in French and Spanish 
have inspired best results. I am familiar with German 
but German poetry does not seem to awaken my sym- 
pathy. Best of all I love the verse of my native Ven- 
drill, in Spain.” 
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HERE is nothing new under the sun, 
even American popular airs being 
plagiarisms from the operas, according 
to James Whittaker, pianist and music 
critic of the Chicago Examiner, so we 


are told by Farnsworth Wright. Percy 
Hammond, the dramatic critic of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, in his review of the Ra- 
vinia Opera Company’s performance of 
“Madama Butterfly,” gives this descrip- 
tion of the music in the near-by dancing 
casino, which he visited with Whittaker: 


“You serious Ravinians may not have 
heard these saxaphoniacs catering to the ca- 
denced footstep of the fine flower of the 
north shore. In case you have not, you can 
do so with no mitigation of your austere 
musical canons. | once visited the precincts 
of this dance with Mr. James Whittaker of 
the Ravinia opera, who loves Bach better 
than Frick loves Fragonard. ‘Listen,’ said 
he, ‘that “So Long Letty’? tune is note for 
note the ‘‘See, O Norma! O Have Pity!” 
thing from Bellini’s ‘‘Norma.”’ In a moment 
they will play ‘‘Here Come the Married Men” 
from the same farce and you will find that 
it is a syncopated reproduction of ‘‘O Love, 
in My Weakness Give Power’’ from Saint- 
Saéns’ ‘“‘Samson and Delilah.’’ | must have 
the selections wrong, but | have the operas 
right, because | put them down in my note 
book just to prove to you how thin is the line 
which divides the false from the true.’ Mr. 
Whittaker further instructed me that Joe 
Howard’s most profitable tinpano is ‘The 
Last Rose of Summer’ turned upside down, 
and that Victor Herbert’s sprightliest march 
is a gaudy orchestration of a German funeral 
song, ‘The Trojan Piped sa 


* 
A musical note from the Kansas City 
Star: 
The candidacy of Frank Organ of Howard 
for the Republican nomination for State Au- 


ditor seems to have struck a_ responsive 
chord. 


aa 1 * 

One of the congregation of a church 
not far from Boston approached her pas- 
tor with the complaint that she was 
greatly disturbed by the unmelodious 
singing of one of her neighbors. 

“It’s positively unbearable!” she said. 
“That man in the pew in front of us 
spoils the service for me. His voice is 
harsh, and he has no idea of a tune. 
Can’t you ask him to change his sew?” 

The good pastor was sorely perplexed. 
After a few moments’ reflection he said: 
“Well, I naturally would feel a little deli- 
cacy on that score, especially as I should 
have to tell him why I asked it. But Ill 
tell you what I might do.” Here his face 
became illuminated by a happy thought. 
“I might ask him to join the choir.”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 

* * * 

“Waiter,” said a guest at the summer 
hotel, “call the manager.” 

The waiter did so and the manager 
came. 

“You advertise this hotel as being 
equipped with all modern conveniences,” 
said the guest. 

“We do,” replied the manager, “and I 
believe you will find that we live up to 
our promises.” 

“Very well. Please put a Maxim 
silencer on your orchestra.”—Kansas City 
Journal. 

* * * 

“Don’t you think Miss Howler has 
wonderful control of her voice?” 

“No, I don’t. She sings every time 
anyone asks her to.”—Boston “Tran- 
amie ” 
script. a sie o 

Helen Thimm, our London correspon- 
dent, tells us of this mot uttered on the 
day after the production of Mozart’s “Il 
Seraglio” in London: 

“Pity that chap Granados’ was 
drowned; had no idea any Spanish com- 
poser could write such music.” 

Yet he had paid sixpence for a pro- 
gram. 

* * * 

We are informed by-Thomas C. Hill 
that Louis Mattson, assistant manager 
of the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra, tells the following: 

“You know I meet a large number of 
persons in the lobby previous to a con- 
cert. One evening a gentleman ap- 
proached me and, possibly to gain favor, 
in the course of conversation asked my 
nationality. 

“‘T am a Swede,’ I replied. 

“<‘Fine,’ he exclaimed, ‘I always did 
like Switzerland.’ ” 

* * * 

Joseph Pache, conductor of the Balti- 

more Oratorio Society, was conducting a 


rehearsal of “The Messiah.” 
toward the altos he asked: 

“Are you saving your voices for the 
concert to-night, ladies?” 

“Yes, professor,” came the hearty re- 
sponse. 

“I thought so,” he retorted instantly, 
“I don’t hear you.” 

ok Bo ok 


Glancing 


We hesitate to credit newspaper ac- 
counts of lectures by Prof. Robert W. 
Stephens of the University of Chicago, 
inasmuch as Professor Stephens has al- 
ready disclaimed some remarks attrib- 
uted to him concerning the relation of 
music and the sense of smell. However, 
he is “at it again,” if we are to believe 
an item in the New York World, which 
pictures him as saying: 

“Particular instruments and compositions 
have their distinctive tastes. The music of 
the oboe is acrid, like a lemon or persimmor. 
The flute is crystal sugar, the ’cello like good 
coffee, the clarinet reminds me of a _ well 
seasoned grape fruit, the violin is feverishly 
intoxicating, like claret; and the saxophone 
as usually played is as stimulating as but- 
termilk is. 

“So also with composers. Chopin is like 
luscious fruit. .Gilbert and Sullivan are full 
of prunes. Viétor Herbert is crackerjack 
indigestible in large quantities. The top 
notch of good taste is found in Bach, who 
is the true musical oatmeal.” 


Doubtless Chaminade is like Kaffee 
Hag—ninety-five per cent of the caf- 
feine extracted. 

* * x 

telated by a teacher in the Musical 
Monitor: 

The other day I was explaining some of 


the Italian terms to one of my students, and 
had asked her the meaning of “f.” She said 


“loud.” “Yes, but the Italian word?” She 
didn’t know: so I told he “forte.” Later I 
came across “ff.’’ “What is the word for 
that ?”’ She brightened up, and exclaimed, 
‘*Highty.”’ 

*K *K * 


We have a musical barber—that is, he 
is an appreciator. One day last winter 
a noted tenor dropped into his chair. 

“What opera are you _ singing to- 
night?” asked the tonsorial artist of the 
musical one. 

“‘“Othello,’”’ was the reply. 

“T must come and hear that,” an- 
swered the barber, “I sure do like to see 
Ophelia stifled with them mattresses.” 

* *K * 

‘Is Miss Straitlace circumspect?" asked 

Miss Pert. 


“Circumspect!"” cried Miss Caustic. 
“Why, she won't accompany a young man 
on the piano without a chaperon.” 

* * * 


“Mother doesn’t think she’ll go to the 
ypera with us to-night, George.” 

“Is that so? I’ve got three tickets. 
What shall I do with the third one?” 

“Give it to the man you always go 
out to see between the acts. He can sit 
with us, and you won’t have to go out 
to see him.” 

x 
A sub-head in the Musical Monitor: 
Percy Grainger’s New Suit 


We had thought that, with this pian- 
ist-composer’s aureole of hair, scarcely 
any further adornment was necessary. 


Sistine Chapel Choir to Give Concert in 
New York on Sept. 21 


The soloists of the Sistine Chapel 
Choir, who are to tour in America next 
season, will leave Rome, Aug. 30, and 
arrive here on Sept. 16. The first con- 
cert will be given Thursday, Sept. 21, at 
Carnegie Hall, where the singers will 
be heard in a program of music by Abbé 
Perosi, Gomez, Borroni, Capocci, Saint- 
Saéns, Gounod, Bach and Palestrina. 
Choral Chaplain Gabrielli will be the 
soprano, Gentili will be the contralto, 
Cecchini the tenor and Dado the bass. 
The orchestra wi!!l be under the direction 
of Precentor Cametti of the Sistine 
Chapel and St. Peter’s, and there will 
be a full chorus. 


Not “Mrs.” but “Mr.” Caruson 


In a recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
reference was erroneously made to “Mrs. 
Caruson’s artist pupil, Neida Hum- 
phrey,” etc. It should have read “Mr. 
Caruson’s.” Guglielmo Caruson is well 
known as the baritone and vocal teacher, 
of New York. 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession—its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literatur e,describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. H Indianapolis, Ind. : Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 


It stirs 


Nothing could be more 











R. E. JOHNSTON TO 
MANAGE TOUR OF 
IDELLE PATTERSON 

















Photo Mishkin 
Idelle Patterson, Popular American 
Soprano 


R. E. Johnston has completed arrange- 
ments with Idelle Patterson, the charm- 
ing American sodrano, for a concert tour 
next season. Miss Patterson played one 
of the principal parts in the one-act 
drama “Adelaide” (Beethoven’s’ Ro- 
mance) which David Bispham presented 
in this country last fall. 

The range and fiber of Miss Patter- 
son’s voice have enabled her to sing color- 
atura arias and more dramatic music 
with equal facility. She has won success 
as a prima donna in the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operettas, especially in the rdéles of 


Yum Yum and Josephine. Miss Patter- 
son has also been successful in the fleld 
of oratorio and recital. 


Will Earhart Writing Music for Pitts- 
burgh Pageant 

_PittspurGH, Aug. 21.—Will Earhart, 
director of music in the Pittsburgh pub- 
lie schools, who is spending his vaca- 
tion in California, is writing the music 
for seven chorals to be sung by a chorus 
of 1000 school children during the city’s 
centennial celebration and Pageant and 
Masque of Freedom to be held in Forbes 
Field, the scene of the outdoor overa per- 
formance of “Siegfried.” The event 
takes place the first week in October. 
The lines have been written by Prof. 
George M. P. Baird. The songs have 
been named “The New World,” “The 
Processional of 100 Years,” “Hymn to 
America,” “Lo! There Is Builded a 
City,” “March of the Pioneers,” “The 
Song of Pittsburgh” and “An Ode to 
Freedom.” The instrumental music will 
be by an especially organized orchestra 
of forty pieces. EK. C. S. 


Seek to Form Tennessee Federation of 
Clubs 


The 3eethoven Club of Memphis, 
Tenn., has issued invitations to the musi- 
cal organizations of the State to meet 
in Memphis early in October for the pur- 
pose of forming a State Federation of 
Musical Clubs. The second contest for 
young professional musicians will also 
be held at that time under Beethoven 
Club auspices. 








AN IMPOSTOR 


Complaints have reached the office 
of MUSICAL AMERICA of an impostor 
who has been canvassing in the State 
of Maine trying to obtain subscrip- 
tions to MUSICAL AMERICA. He is 
described as a young man who pro- 
fesses to be a violinist and a substitute 
member of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The police have driven him 
from Bangor. The publishers of 
MUSICAL AMERICA urge that sub- 
scriptions be entered only with duly 
accredited representatives of this com- 
pany. 

The Musical America Co. 
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A Maine Example of True Musical 
Enthusiasm 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


No one interested in choral music and 
community singing could fail to be im- 
pressed by the Festival just given by 
the Saco Valley Musical Association in 
the little town of Bridgton, Me. 
Choruses in our big cities have struggled 
so fitfully for existence during the last 
decade that it was a veritable inspira- 
tion to see the intense enthusiasm and 
interest of this band of 250 singers, mem- 
bers of seven small bands situated in the 
different villages scattered through the 
Saco Valley, and uniting to form one 
chorus on the occasion of its fourth an- 
nual celebration. What, I wondered, dur- 
ing the stirring applause which followed 
Brahms’s Swabian folk-song (and by-the- 
by, the large audience, made up for the 
most part of farmers and village people 
with a sprinkling of summer visitors ev1- 
dently heartily approved of Brahms), 
what, indeed, wouid be our state of 
mind, if, as members of Boston choruses, 
we were expected as a matter of course 
to pay our membership fee of two dol- 
lars, buy all our own music, hold enter- 
tainments in order to defray the cost of 
the rehearsal hall and accompanist, and 
finally pay all our own expenses to and 
from the place of Festival as well as 
during its course? 

Mr. Cain of Portland, the umbitious 
leader, is doing a great work, for aside 
from the musical development and pure 
pleasure of ensemble singing, there is 
no more direct stimulus toward the 
finer side of life. In a measure we 
sophisticated Bostonians need this influ- 
ence as much as our fellow singers of 
the simple Maine valley. 

MABEL W. DANIELS. 

Harrison, Me., Aug. 10, 1916. 





Mr. Parisotti’s Rebuttal 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Frederick W. Wodell of Boston 
invites me, through the “Open Forum” 
of MusICAL AMERICA under date of Aug. 
12 to give my reasons in support of my 
belief in chest resonance. I have no ob- 
jections to comply with his request, but 
by way of making my views on the sub- 
ject as clear as possible I will refer to 
what he says about his own views on 
the subject. Mr. Wodell says this: 


I am yet unconvinced (if the scientific defi- 


nition of a “resonance cavity” be followed) 
that the chest gives resonance to the human 
voice to a degree that has any value. 


If Mr. Wodell refers to the mass of 
the lungs, I am not surprised at his not 
being convinced yet of their resonance 
capacity. He will never be! I am not 
at all myself! Indeed, I don’t believe in 
it! But what about the air that fills 
the bronchial tubes and the wind pipe 
properly so called? 

If these air passages are not consid- 
ered as sources of resonance I do not 
see why I should consider the box of 
string instruments and the body of wind 
instruments as resonators. It might be 
objected to this that those air or breath 
pipes do not constitute the chest. This 
is true. But that literary form which 
the old Roman writers called “Pars pro 
toto—the part for the whole,” was con- 
sidered a legitimate and beautiful form 
by them and by the old Greek writers 
and has been always regarded as such 
down to our best and most modern 
writers. 

Mr. Wodell advises me that most 
Americans are “from Missouri.” I 
should think that all Americans are. He 
does, moreover, a grievous wrong to all 
the European intellectuals who preceded 
and followed the discoveries of Cristo- 
foro Colombo and of Amerigo Vespucci 
by saying that, because I have only been 
now seven months in America, I am not 
able to appreciate this mental attitude 
of most Americans. 

Mr. Wodell has read my “treatise on 
speaking and singing” and he accords to 
it a few words of kindly appreciation for 
which I am most gratified and thank 
him very much. If, however, he will 
oblige me by reading it again from the 
first word of the preface down to the 
last sentence of the cunclusion, he will, 
no doubt, do me the justice of acknowl- 
edging that popular or marjority opin- 
ions have for me only a qualified value. 
The big names of Signor, or Mister, or 
Monsieur, or Herr So and So are nothing 
to me unless their theories are upheld 


by uncontrovertible arguments. Thus I 
am and have always been “from Mis- 
souri.” 

If in any part of my book I left any- 
thing unsustained by logical reasoning 
and he will kindly point it out to me, I 
shall be only too pleased to make myself 
more clear. I do not shun controversy, 
though I must declare once for all that 
I cannot take notice of certain modes of 
attack which suggest to my mind more 
the antics of a mad bull in a china shop 
than the intelligent and decorous pro- 
ceedings of serious academical polemics. 

In this respect I will only ask Mr. 
A. M. Parker one single question. He 
quotes me as saying that “the will is the 
immediately impelling and regulating 
power of the functions of the vocal ap- 
paratus.” On this he proceeds to say 
“This shows that Mr. Parisotti believes 
in the use of the will in developing the 
voice or, in other words, in the develop- 
ment of interference.” Why on earth 
did not Mr. A. M. Parker quote the para- 
graph which immediately follows the one 
he has quoted and in which I say, “It is 
therefore reasonable to conclude that in 
vocal training the will power must be 
considered in both its modes of opera- 
tion, viz., the conscious and the subcon- 
scious?” 

Mr. A. M. Parker says that he also 
has read my “treatise on Speaking and 
Singing.” If so, he knows that I strong- 
ly deprecate interference with functions 
which by Nature’s dispensations must be 
regulated by subconscious act of the will. 


‘ But surely there are functions that must 


be regulated by conscious will, unless 
we are to be reduced to a lot of baah 
lambs and mou cows. But I strongly 
suspect that Mr. A. M. Parker has 
formed a wrong view of the excellent 
spirit in which MusicaAL AMERICA puts 
valuable space at the disdosal of its 
readers. He evidently does not look up- 
on it exactly as a noble forum for digni- 
fied debate, but rather as an Arena. If 
this view were to prevail, we would have 
destructive and not constructive results 
—for which the “Open Forum” must 
surely be intended. 
Very truly yours, 
LUIGI PARISOTTI. 
Brooklyn, Aug. 8, 1916. 





The “Greatest” Piano Concertos 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Assuming that the Brahms and Beet- 
hoven violin concertos are the “greatest” 
written for their instrument, one of your 
correspondents asks which two piano con- 
certos occupy a similar distinctive posi- 
tion. 


Fortunately for pianists, but unfcr- 
tunately for a definite answer to the 
question, the literature of the piano is 
far more richly endowed with works in 
this form than is that of the violin. 

When one considers the imposing num- 
ber of truly great works by composers 
of all schools and periods, it is safe to 
say that a pianist wishing to confine 
himself to performance of two “great” 
concertos may select from Beethoven, 
Brahms, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Grieg, 
Tschaikowsky and many others — two 
works to suit his individual tempera- 
ment, and still be quite sure he is not 
neglecting the greatest work in this 
form. Ray G. EHMAN. 

Canton, Ohio, Aug. 5, 1916. 





Sight Singing Methods 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Will you please give me the names 
of the best methods in sight reading, 
vocal, as you know them through your 
experience as the leading paper for mu- 
sicians. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. L. H. Gray. 
Worcester, Mass., Aug. 16, 1916. 


_ [An excellent treatise on sight singing 
is found in “First Year, Second and 
Third Year in Music,” by Hollis Dann, 
head of the music department at Cornell 
University. Other standard works on 
the subject are “Popular Method of 
Sight Singing,” by Dr. Frank Damrosch, 
and “Class Lessons in Sight Singing,” 
by Franz Wiillner, both published by G. 
"neat Inc.—Editor, MusIcAL AMER- 
ICA. 





A Bach “Loure” 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Would you kindly tell me how I could 
find out about the ’cello piece known as 
“The Loure,” by Bach? I hear it is one 


of the numbers in the unaccompanied 
Suites. 

I would like to add my small voice 
to the very many who greatly appreciate 
your valuable paper. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD SMITH. 

Providence, R. I., Aug. 10, 1916. 


[The “loure” to which you refer is un- 
doubtedly the one from Bach’s unaccom- 
panied ’cello Suite in C Major, the others 
being very infrequently performed. A 
“loure” is an old dance—not a particu- 
larized com osition, as your letter seems 
to intimate—deriving its name from a 
sort of shepherd’s flute which played the 
melody to which the dance was per- 
formed. It suggested a slow gigue and 
was generally written in 6-4 time.—Edi- 
tor, MUSICAL AMERICA. } 





Sees Hopeful Outlook for Music in 
Washington 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As a resident music lover and teacher 
of singing of Washington, D. C., I am 
taking the liberty of making a slight cor- 
rection in a statement in “Mephisto’s 
Musings” in your issue of Aug. 12. 

He gives, as a reason for the lack of 


appreciation of music in Washington, the 
fact that the social life there is closely 
allied to the political, and that entertain- 
ing is all done with some political end 
in view, adding “This makes it almost 
impossible for even the most cultivated 
and those interested in music to attend 
any concerts or performances of opera.” 

As a matter of fact, the audiences at 
the orchestral concerts given by such or- 
ganizations as the Boston Symphony, the 
New York Philharmonic, the New York 
Symphony, and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tras (each of which gives series of from 
three to five concerts) are largely made 
up of people prominent in the social and 
political life of our capital, to say noth- 
ing of the cultured music lovers of the 
quieter walks of life who pack the 
cheaper seats. It is true that ee. 
ton does not stand in the musical world 
where it should, but great advances have 
been made in recent years, and Mephisto 
can make his defense of the musical 
situation in the capital even stronger 
by asserting that many of the prominent 
people give faithful support to the best 
music that we enjoy there, thus “giving 
the devil his due,” which, out of a com- 
mon fellow feeling, Mephisto will, of 
course, gladly render! 

Yours sincerely, 
KATHARINE LEE JONES. 
Saunderstown, R. I., Aug. 13, 1916. 





Dates of Musicians’ Deaths 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Could you give me the dates of the 
deaths of the following musicians: 
Coleridge-Taylor, Nordica, Christine 
Nillson, Leschetizky? And will you 
give me the birthplace and date of birth 
of Cyril Scott? 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAIRE COMBS. 
Jackson, Mich., Aug. 8, 1916. 


[Coleridge-Taylor died on Sept. 1, 
1912; Mme. Nordica, on May 11, 1914; 
Leschetizky, on Nov. 17, 1915. As far 
as known, Christine Nillson is still alive. 
On May 20, 1916, MUSICAL AMERICA 
told of the preparations that were being 
made by the prima donna’s admirers to 
present a medal to her on her seventy- 
fourth birthday. Cyril Scott was born 
at Oxton, England, on Sept. 27, 1879.— 
Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





Approval for Mr. Rothwell’s Programs 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It was with great pleasure that I read 
in your last issue Louise Davidson’s 
“Tribute to Civic Orchestral Society and 
Mme. Gadski.” I am one of the music- 


lovers of New York who have felt the 
want of good orchestral concerts during 
the summer, and am very grateful for 
the six in Central Park conducted by Mr. 
Kaltenborn, which are donated by Mr. 
Elkan Naumburg. 

My friends and I hope that Mr. Roth- 
well will continue to give the same class 
of programs that he has started with and 
not heed what the music-critics have to 
suggest, for we music-lovers are the ones 
who are helping to make the “Civic 
Orchestra” a success. For one, I can 


dispense with Mr. Sylvester Rawling’s 
opinion when he says that “he hopes that 
the success of last night (Wagner con- 
cert) will not lure Mr. Rothwell and Miss 
Maynard, the manager, from the purpose 
of giving music of a lighter kind at the 
succeeding concerts.” 

I also wish to thank Mme. Gadski for 
singing to us, and hope the ovation she 
received gave her pleasure. She is a 
shining example of a Wagnerian artist. 
After the concert I happened to be near 
Mr. Rothwell when he kissed her hand 
and thanked her for singing. He said it 
was “Herrlich,” and the word found an 
echo in my heart. 

Hoping we will be able to hear Mr. 
Rothwell and Mme. Gadski in New York 
for many years to come, 

Yours very sincerely, 


New York, Aug. 7, 1916. 





Voice Demonstration Necessary 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have followed with much interest the 
discussion on tone production which was 
begun by a writer from San Angelo, 
Tex., several months ago, and I have 
read the letters of Mr. Resnikoff, Mr. 
Shea and Mr. Fabri. I agree absolutely 
with Mr. Fabri, and through these arti- 
cles of his I think I know something of 


the matter, and I am indebted to your 
valuable paper for showing me a light 
in the darkness of the labyrinth of doubt 
and speculation in which I have been 
groping for several years. 

Mr. Fabri seems to sum up the whole 
situation in his several letters, and par- 
ticularly in his letter which appeared in 
your issue of July 29. The last para- 
graph of this letter, to my mind, contains 
the best possible advice that seekers after 
the ideal tone production could be given. 

His assertion that the wrong produc- 
tion should be shown and then the correct 
production by the teacher by demon- 
strations in his own voice, is absolutely 
correct, and had I known this a long 
time ago, I would have been spared much 
disappointment, time and money. 

Through these articles which have ap- 
peared in MUSICAL AMERICA I have ar- 
rived at that point of knowledge where 
no teacher(?) can fool me any more. 

Why is it that in no department of art 
are there so many false prophets as in 
the art of tone production? Would any 
person take instruction from a painter 
that could not paint, or a pianist that 
could not play scales, or a violinist that 
could not bow? 

I am a professional cornetist, but I 
do not think I could ever have arrived at 
a point where the public would listen to 
me if my teacher had told me how to 
play, instead of showing me, not only how 
to play correctly, but also how I played 
incorrectly. 

Thanking you again for publishing 
these very instructive letters, particularly 
those of Mr. Fabri. 

Yours very truly, 
KATHRYN GORMAN. 
Keith’s Theater, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Aug. 5, 1916. 





A Wonderful Publication 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I take pleasure in handing you here- 
with a renewal of my subscription, and 
wish to assure you that the weekly visits 
of MusIcAL AMERICA are looked forward 


to with the keenest anticipation. It is 
certainly a wonderful publication and it 
seems to me that no one who is at all 
interested in music, either professionally 
or otherwise, can afford to be without 1%, 
not only because of its complete news of 
the musical world, but also for its very 
helpful features along the technical lines 
of musical art, both vocal and instru- 
mental. 

Assuring you of my appreciation, 
which is shared by all your subscribers 
in this vicinity, 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE W. Hupp. 

Houston, Tex., July 31, 1916. 





Considers It “Very Beneficial” 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find subscription for the com- 
ing year. We like your paper very 
much. Besides being very interesting as 
regards musical news of the country, it 
is also very beneficial in its publication 
of instrumental and vocal music, pro- 
grams, etc. 

Wish you every success for the coming 
year. 

Very truly yours, 
SISTER IRENE, S. H. 

Notre Dame College of Music, 

San José, Cal., Aug. 7, 1916. 
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AUDIENCE JUDGE IN 
PITTSBURGH DISPUTE 


Applause for Classical and Ragtime 
Numbers About Equally 
Divided 

PiITTsBURGH, Aug. 21.—By popular 
applause Pittsburgh has decided that it 


likes classical music as well, if not bet- 


ter, than ragtime or any other so-called 
“trashy” stuff. The decision was made 
last week by between 12,000 and 15,000 
persons, who listened to a classical pro- 
gram played by Nirella’s Band, Charles 
Passetti, conductor, who chose the num- 
bers and suggestel the idea as a result 
of the fact that some of the city musi- 
cians had objected to the character of 
the programs being played. T. Carl 
Whitmer, president of the Musicians’ 
Club, was the leader of the crusade and 
in a measure his contention has been 
supported. 

Conductor Passetti first played a clas- 
sical and then a popular number, ap- 
plause, of course, indicating which the 
audience liked better. The MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative failed to hear 
any more ap 2lause for the popular than 
for the classical—if anything, the latter 
received more.. Unfortunately for Con- 
ductor Passetti, whose band numbered 
only twenty-five pieces, he was handi- 
capped in the presentation of the classical 
numbers, while not with the popular. 
And some of his numbers on the classical 
program were really popular, Herbert’s 
“Babes in Toyland” being in that clags. 
The crowd appeared to like this better 
than anything else played. 

Of the heavier numbers, Wagner’s 
“Die Walkiire’ Overture, Massenet’s 
Overture to “Phédre,” Tschaikowsky’s 
Overture “1812,” Wagner’s “Invocation 
to Battle” and Liszt’s “Second Hungar- 
ian Rhopsady” were the most prominent. 
Against these were played such popular 
airs as “Babes in the Wood,” “Yaaka 
Hula Hickey Dula,” “Frozen Bill,” “Zam- 
parite,” travesty on “Sextet from Lu- 
cia” in ragtime; “Koon Band Contest” 
and “My Honolulu Lu.” One of the 
strangest things was that the playing 
of “America” and the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” failed absolutely to arouse ap- 
plause, although every person arose when 
the music was played. 

The audience was composed of men 
and women in all walks of life and the 
entertainment revealed that there are a 
surprisingly large number who know 
more about music than the average per- 
son imagines. Some of the so-called pop- 
ular numbers played were unrecognized, 
but the audience did recognize most of 
the classical numbers. E. C. S. 


BISPHAM BEGINS TEACHING 





Noted Baritone Instructing Pupils in 
New York 


David Bispham, the noted baritone, 
has been devoting a portion of his sum- 
mer to teaching. As private business 
has kept him in or near New York, he 
has been able to ssend a few days in 
each week instructing a number of 
brilliant young men and women, singers 
and teachers of singing, who have come 
to him from all over the United States. 

Mr. Bispham purposes to make a spe- 
cial point henceforth of instructing the 
most gifted of those who come to him 
for advice. He has oft repeated the 
statement that there are too many sing- 
ers before the public, but not enough 
good ones, and that mediocrity 'among 
singers has reached a point where some- 
thing must be done to stop it. 

Says the baritone: “Most of my ad- 
vice to ‘would-be’ singers has for a long 
time been that of Punch to those about 
to marry: ‘Don’t.’ Also I have strenu- 
ously upheld what seems to me to be a 
self-evident proposition, namely, that a 
singing teacher ought to be able to sing. 
It is partly for that reason that I am 
going to devote myself to teaching.” 





Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia Must 
Seek New Acting Conductor 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 17.—Charles E. 
Knauss, who for the last two years has 
been the acting conductor of the Men- 
delssohn Club, of which W. H. Doering 
is president, has advised that organiza- 
tion that he does not desire to be a 
candidate for re-election. His successor 
has not yet been chosen, although the 








Opera Artists Limned in Life-Size Posters 
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five life-size posters 
in colors, showing 
the artists of the 
Chicago Opera As- | | 
sociation, are being || 

placed in conspicu- 
ous positions in the || 
heart of Chicago. 
The posters are the 
work of Norman |) 
Tolson, a student at 
the Art Institute, 
whose work has re-_ || 
cently been exhib- || ||| 
ited there. Tolson 
has a studio at the 
stock-yards, where || 
he has been design- | 
ing artistic posters |! ||) 
for stock contests. | | : 
He has now turned }j iIif 


} 
from cattle to opera | 
stars. | 
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Mr. Tolson did 
some work for the 
Orchéstra Hall cin- 
ema-concerts last || 
year, and this year || 
his life-size color || 
posters for Orches- 
tra Hall have been || 
admired by all the 
patrons of the place. 
The faithful detail 
work on the faces 
has presented the 
patrons of the cin- 
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ema-concerts with x q A 
speaking likenesses, LOL 
Fat 


not only of Mary 
Pickford and Mar- 
guerite Clark, but 
also of Dan Beddoe, 
Olive Kline, Marion 
Green and all the 
other stars who 
have sung or acted 
there this year. 
The new posters 
for the opera asso- 
ciation are done 
with wealth of color, 
but the costumes 
and the features 
worked out in nat- | 
ural tints and in 
great detail. The 
work is all free 
hand, the _ posters 
not being copies of 
pictures, but actual 
studies, involving 
careful observation 
of the singers on 
the stage, as well as 
study of all the 
portraits available. 
It is estimated 
that hundreds of 
people have been at- 
tracted to the Mura- 
tore-Cavalieri film, | 
“The Shadow of 
Her Past,” in the | 
Fine Arts Theater, | | 
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Chicago Opera As- 
sociation placed 
there, showing 
Muratore as Romeo. 

Two illuminated 
billboards, twelve 
feet high by fifty feet long, are being 
completed to advertise the coming season 
of opera. One of the billboards shows 
Geraldine Farrar as the Goose Girl in 


Hum perdinck’s “Konigskinder.” Moving 
pictures at various film-theaters in Chi- 
cago are also planned to increase the 
attendance at the opera and place grand 


The Chicago Opera Association Is Advertising the Forthcoming Season with Life-Size Posters in Colors 
of Some of the Leading Members of the Company. The Posters Are by Norman Tolson of Chi- 
cago, and Four Examples of His Work Are Shown Herewith. 


opera in Chicago on a paying basis. No- 
body expects to make profit out of grand 
opera, but it is hoped to do away with the 
yearly deficit. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





3oard of Directors has a number of 
names under consideration. Dr. W. W. 
Gilchrist, the conductor of the club, is 
slowly improving in health, but it is not 
expected that he will be able to resume 
his duties during the coming season. 





Concert Course for Lancaster 


The Lancaster Y. M. C. A., which al 
ways has a strong musical course, has 
engaged, through Messrs. Haensel & 
Jones, the artists for a series of concerts 
to be given next winter. The course is 
to open with Christine Miller and John 
Campbell in joint recital. The second 





“God is Spirit” 


ccouie“teuze’» GERTRUDE ROSS 
“Japanese Lullaby” 


Pub. by R. W. H. Heffelfinger, Los Angeles 





concert is to be given by the Kneisel 
Quartet and Anita Rio as the assisting 
artist, and the last concert is to be a 
joint recital by Kathleen Howard of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and Wil- 
mot Goodwin. 
Mme. Casals a Cosmopolite 

There is a rather general impression 
that Susan Metcalfe-Casals, wife of 
Pablo Casals, and herself an artist of 


note, is of Spanish origin, a belief which 
the singer’s black hair and olive skin and 
Castilian features naturally engender. 
As a matter of fact, the soprano was 
born in Florence, Italy, where her father, 
an American, was practicing medicine. 
Her mother was Swiss. Her first musi- 
cal training was in Paris, where she 
studied the violin for several years be- 
fore giving her attention to the develop- 
ment of her vocal gifts. 





: KATHERINE LINCOLN 


Teacher of Singing 


33 West 67 St., NEW YORK 
(Fri., Sat. and Mon.) 


514 Pierce Bldg., BOSTON 
Tues., Wed. and Thurs.) 
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SAN ANTONIO REVELS 
IN MILITARY MUSIC 


Bands of Various Regiments Give 
Programs for Townspeople 
in Texas 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Aug. 13.—Every- 
thing here is tinged with the military— 
including music. There are several regi- 
ments just outside the city limits at Fort 
Sam Houston and every regiment has a 
band and gives either weekly or semi- 
weekly concerts, generously contributing 
to the pleasures of the musical people 
and organizations of San Antonio. Re- 
cently the entire musical part of the 
services of the First Baptist Sunday 


morning meeting was most delightfully 
presented by the band of the First Il- 
linois Infantry. In fact, the whole at- 
mosphere of the community is largely 
impregnated with the music of the vari- 
ous bands and instrumentalists of the 
National Guard regiments and those of 
the regular army. Nor are San An- 
tonians slow to appreciate these favors, 
and they are eager and anxious to give 
as much musical pleasure and benefit 
to the sojourning troops as they have 
received. 

Sometimes there is a practical side to 
the musicales given, for the benefit of 
some military function, and in such case 
there is a liberal amount of advertising 
given, a more liberal patronage, for San 
Antonians are first of all patriotic. Re- 
cently a picnic—at which a concert was 
a decided feature—was given by San 
Antonians at Landa Park, thirty miles 
away from here at New Braunfels. It 
was for the Red Cross Society, and it 
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appealed to everyone’s sympathy and 
patriotism. The musical feature of the 
program was under the auspices of one 
of the leading musical clubs (the Tues- 
day Musical), and the whole program 
was typical of many other ones that 
have found favor. 

On the program were some of San 
Antonio’s best known musicians, and one 
who has national repute as a Texas 
tenor, Rafael Diaz. His voice compels 
attention and is remembered for unusual 
qualities, its excellent control, its 
warmth of tone and feeling. The solos 
of Emmett Rountree, baritone; Mrs. Syl- 
vester Gardiner, soprano; Mme. 
d’Acugna, contralto; Marguerite Guinn, 
violin, and Flora Briggs, piano, were all 
enjoyed. Cc. D. M. 





MANHATTAN OPERA CONCERTS 





Sunday Series to Begin Sept. 10, with 
Widely Known Artists Appearing 


A series of Sunday concerts will be 
inaugurated at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, beginning Sept. 10. 
These will be at a low scale of prices 
considering the importance of the offer- 
ings, for the opportunity of giving the 
people of America good music at low 
cost has never been greater than now. 
With the operatic and concert field of 
Europe restricted by the war, many 
singers and instrumentalists are left 
free to accept engagements in this coun- 
try at figures much less than would be 
the case otherwise. 

Members of the new organization who 
will be heard during the coming season 
are Mme. Eugenie Fonariova of La Mon- 
naie Opera, Brussels, a Russian soprano; 
Franz Egenieff, first baritone of the 
Royal Opera, Berlin, and distinguished 
as a lieder singer; Louis Siegel, violin 
virtuoso, pupil of Ysaye; Mme. Juanita 
Prewett, soprano of Covent Garden, Lon- 
don; Mme. Nellie Amarni, contralto of 
the Dalverme of Milan; Antoine De 
Vally, Belgian tenor of the Antwerp 
Royal Opera; Attelio di Crescenzo, tenor 
of the San Carlo Opera at Naples and 
of the Boston Opera Company, and Ro- 
dolfo Fornari, baritone of the Boston 
Opera Company. Chev. Oscar Spirescu 
and Xavier Le Roux Bruneau have sig- 
nified their willingness to conduct the 
orchestra of sixty-two men. 

Alexander Kahn, formerly with the 
Brussels Opera Comodany and manager 
of theaters and artists in many Euro- 
pean cities, will direct the Manhattan 
Opera House productions. With Mr. 
Kahn will be Theodore H. Bauer, of wide 
operatic and theatrical experience in 
Europe and America. The scale of 
prices is announced as twenty-five cents 
to one dollar. Settings from La Mon- 
naie, Brussels, and from French, Rus- 
sian, German and Italian centers will 
be used. French opera, afternoon his- 
torical concerts and concert tours of 
artists will later be announced. 





Mrs. Ethel Virginia Thompson, mezzo- 
soprano, a member of the Boston Opera 
Company, gave a musicale recently at 
the Pembroke, Woodmont, Conn. She 
is soon to leave for an eight months’ 
tour with the Boston Opera Company. 


SAN JOSE ENJOYS 
CHAUTAUQUA WEEK 


Homecoming of Local Violinist a 
Feature—Change Staff of 
Conservatory 


SAN Joss, CAL., Aug. 10.—Chautauqua 
week, recently introduced in this city 
by the Redpath-Horner forces, brought 
us a goodly supdly of musical entertain- 
ment. Although their work was not al- 
ways above criticism, the different mu- 
sical aggregations were well received by 
the audiences. Of particular interest to 
the people of this city was the home- 
coming of Estelle Gray, violinist, who, 
in conjunction with her husband, Mischa 


Lhevinne, gave a very pleasing program 
before one of the largest audiences of 
the week. Others appearing were Al- 
fred Hiles Bergen, baritone, whose work 
was an artistic delight; Shildkret’s 
Hungarian Orchestra, the Schubert ar- 
tists (flute, violin and piano), Mario 
and Trevette, Bellino, accordionist; the 
Haydn Chorus, Thaviu’s Band and 
Grand Opera Singers. 

Next year’s Chautauqua is to be held 
under the auspices of the local high 
school, which, by the way, boasts of one 
of the best high school orchestras in the 
State. 

Warren D. Allen, dean of the Pacific 
Conservatory of Music, announces two 
changes in the faculty for the coming 
year. Howard H. Hanson, formerly as- 
sociated with Northwestern University, 
takes the place of Wintter Watts, re- 
signed, as head of the theory depart- 
ment. Charles M. Dennis also comes 
from Northwestern University and wil! 
take charge of the work in public school 
methods and assist in the vocal depart- 
ment. Mr. Dennis takes the place of 
Esther Houk Allen, who resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position in the local State 
Normal. 

The first of the series of artist re- 
citals under the auspices of the Pacific 
Musical Association will be given by 
Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano, in 
the first part of October. 

Warren D. Allen has returned from 
the San Diego Exposition, where he 
gave his second series of organ recitals 
since the opening of the Ex dosition. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 


Tollefsen Trio Engaged for Detroit 


Chamber Music Series 


Maurice and Gordon Fulcher have an- 
nounced the engagement of the Tollef- 
sen Trio for two appearances before the 
Detroit Chamber Music Club, the associ- 
ation which was organized some years 
ago by Clara A. Dyar of Detroit and 
which has met with great success in its 
efforts to bring the best chamber music 
to that city. The Tollefsen’s appear- 
ances at Detroit are scheduled for Jan. 
11 and 12. The fall tour of the Tollef- 
sens is now practically booked. This 


tour opens Oct 16 and extends to Dee. 5. 
The mid-winter tour opens Jan. 9. The 
annual New York recital of the Trio 
will take place in February. The Tollef- 
sens will play on tour the Rubin Gold- 
mark trio, which was one of the novelties 
of last season in New York, and in ad- 
dition to this the Tschaikowsky; the 
Dvorak, Arensky, Mendelssohn and the 
Fernandez-Arbos Spanish Dance Suite. 
They will play a new trio in their New 
York appearance. 





Maude Fay Guest at Famous Summer 
Resorts 


Maude Fay, the gifted American so- 

prano, has recently been enjoying an ex- 
tended visit with Mr. and Mrs. Claus 
Augustus Spreckels, who have purchased 
the Sherry place on Long Island. Dur- 
ing the visit of Miss Fay she was the 
honor guest at several dinner parties, at 
which there were present other Cali- 
fornians who composed the house party 
of which she was a member. 
_ After leaving Long Island Miss Fay 
journeyed to Newport, where she was 
the guest her sister and brother-lin-law, 
Lieutenant Commander and Mrs. Kirby 
Crittenden. Miss Fay then went on a 
delightful motor trip through the Berk- 
shires and the White Mountains and 
from there went to Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
where she will remain several weeks. 





Spalding Goes to Canadian Retreat 


On account of the intense humidity 
along the New Jersey coast during the 
latter part of July and the first of Au- 
gust, and the extreme difficulty he ex- 
perienced in keeping his violins in con- 
dition for constant practice every day, 
Albert Spalding, the noted American vio- 
linist, has taken a short sojourn to the 
Lake of a Thousand Islands in Canada. 
Here amid the most delightful surround- 
ings, he is better able to carry on his 
work of new compositions begun earlier 
in the season, besides gaining plenty of 
outdoor exercise. 


a SE ae 


The Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club of Bridgeport, Conn., has engaged 
Merle Alcock, the popular contralto, to 
appear at its concert on Feb. 7. 
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SCENE AT SALT LAKE CITY BANQUET FOR JONAS 
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Banquet Given by Salt Lake Musicians in Honor of Alberto Jonas, the Noted Pianist, Who Has Spent the Summer Teaching in That City. 


SIGNAL HONOR DONE JONAS IN SALT LAKE 


including the Chopin Ballad in A Flat 
Major, “Consolation” in D Flat, by Liszt, 
and the Rubinstein “Valse-Caprice.” All 
three numbers were played with consum- 
mate art, and so great was the applause 
that Mr. Jonas responded with an encore 
giving one of his own charming composi- 
tions. This is the only time that Mr. 
Jonas will be heard publicly this sum- 
mer, and it is much regretted that he 
could not have appeared in concert here 
to a large audience. 

As a special request from Mr. Jonas, 
John T. Hand sang in splendid fashion 
the tenor aria “Che gelida Manina” from 


Brilliant Gathering at Banquet for 
Pianist Includes Governor of 
the State 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Aug. 1.—Com- 
plimentary to Alberto Jonas a banquet 
was given last evening at the Hotel Utah 
by John T. Hand and his Opera Chorus. 
About 125 assembled to do honor to the 
artist who has won his way into the af- 
fections and high esteem of Salt Lake 
musicians and citizens. It was a bril- «4, Boheme,” accompanied by Henrietta 
liant gathering, including not only Gemmell of New York. The closing num- 


musicians of high standing in the State, ber was the finale to the “Death of 
but also some of Utah’s most prominent Minnehaha,” given in a commendable 
citizens, among whom was Governor Wil- manner by the John T. Hand Opera 
liam Spry. Mayor W. Mont Ferry was Chorus, which numbers some _ thirty 
also a guest, and was to have been one Singers. 
of the speakers, but at the last moment An elaborately appointed banquet was 
was detained by official duties. served, beginning with the “Merry Jonas 
A special feature of the evening was’ Cocktail (1869), Isles Dressing.” The 
a short musical program, in which Mr. date has a double significance. Besides 
Jonas played a group of piano numbers, _ relating to the “Jonas Cocktail,” it is 
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the date of the first through train into 
Utah. 

Tracy Y. Cannon officiated in the ca- 
pacity of toastmaster, introducing, as the 
first speaker, Governor Spry, who re- 
sponded to “Utah Musical Pioneers.” 
He referred to the early pioneers who 
brought music with them, singing and 
dancing their way to the Great Salt Lake 
valley. 

These people sowed the seeds of music, 
so that music has been constantly in the 
environment of the people of Utah. 

“Appreciation of the Idealistic’” was 
cleverly treated by Prof. A. C. Lund, the 
term “Appreciation,” as meaning “en- 
thusiastic comprehension” of the ideal- 
istic. Professor Lund pointed out that in 
our ideals we must be progressive, and 
closed by saying that music differs from 
other arts in that it has no permanent 
fabric on which to be recorded. The can- 
vass upon which it makes its impression 
is the hearts of the listeners themselves, 
and the artist must make his impres- 
sion with one stroke. 

An original address to Mr. Jonas, 
signed by the guests present and entitled 
“The Master as a Friend,’”’ was then read 
by Mr. Hand and later presented to the 
Maestro. Mr. Hand said that the guest 
of honor was always ready to hold out a 
strong hand to the aspiring student, that 
he was a sincere artist, a lion in his 
work and a child in his play. Senor 
Jonas responded with a sincere apprecia- 
tion of all the good wishes extended him. 
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He felt that the presence of the Governor 
of Utah was an honor, and significant in 
that it was proof that the citizens of the 
State of Utah were willing to wield a 
hand in the support of the music of the 
State. In closing he gave high praise 
and words of commendation to many of 
the musicians present. These have been, 
and are at present, pupils of Alberto 
Jonas, and have already attained worthy 
heights in their musical careers. 

Mr. Jonas is now completing his second 
season of summer instruction in Salt 
Lake, and, about the middle of August, 
will return to New York. Z. A. S. 


Mrs. Louise B. Potter, soprano of 
Providence, R. I., has been engaged as 
soloist with Pryor’s Band for the first 
two weeks in September in Pittsburgh. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














MERSON WHITHORNE, an Amer- 
ican composer, whose name should 

be far better known than it is, has writ- 
ten three charming violin compositions. 
They are Three Old English Tunes, an 
Air, a Bourrée and a Rigaudon.* Where 
the tunes have their original specifically, 
the printed music does not relate, but 
this is, after all, of little consequence, 
for these arrangements are more than 
arrangements; they are masterly set- 
tings of old tunes. In this process the 
tunes are not the most important factors. 
Mr. Whithorne has lived for many 
years in England. His compositions have 
been performed there under distin- 


*THREE OLD ENGLISH TUNES. AIR, BOUR- 
REE, RIGAUDON. For the Violin and Piano 
Accompaniment. Arranged by Emerson 
Whithorne. Price, 60 cents each. New York: 
G. Schirmer. 
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MARGUERITE 


BERIZA 


Scores Triumph 


in THAIS 


“To gaze upon Mme. Beriza 
in the garb of the scintillant 
Alexandrine was to wish for a 
continuation of her appearance 
even to the exclusion of the 
park’s other attractions.” — 
STANLEY K. FAYE, CHI- 
CAGO DAILY NEWS. 
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Beriza was a 
beautiful picture of feminine 
loveliness as Thais. Positively 
thrilling were her high notes, 
flung out with a power. The 
‘Thais’ music suits her perfectly 
and she was in excellent form 
last night. Of her perfect 
enunciation one cannot say too 
much, nor of the sculptural lines 
of her figure and tapering arms. 
In the Oasis she was touchingly 
true to the picture and was able 
to win the sympathy of the audi- 
ence. Madame Beriza reminds 
one strikingly of Lucienne Breval 
in her palmiest days.”—HER- 
MAN DEVRIES, CHICAGO 
EVENING AMERICAN. 


“Marguerite 
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“Mme. Beriza is temperamen- 
tally fitted for the penetential 
spirit of the high priestess of 
Venus and she looked very 
lovely. When it came to repre- 
senting Thais Mme. Beriza gave 
just the feeling of the part with 
a simplicity that was appealing. 
Mme. Beriza played the part 
after her own fashion and in the 
oasis scene was right in the 
spirit of the thing.”.—KARLE- 
2 TON HACKETT, CHICAGO 
2 EVENING POST. 
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“Ravinia’s ‘Thais’ is an expo- 
sition of Beriza accompanied by 
music. She is a beautiful crea- 
ture. The success of the enter- 
tainment from a musical point of 
= view was assured by Beriza’s 
= singing of the mirror song.”— 
JAMES WHITTAKER, CHI- 
CAGO EXAMINER. 
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guished auspices and he has had much 
praise from cognoscenti for his work. 
These pieces are not as notable from the 
creative standpoint as the majority of 
Mr. Whithorne’s work. The present re- 
viewer has heard some of his other music 
and considers him one of this country’s 
most gifted and best equipped composers. 
Yet to the discriminating examiner there 
is revealed in these three settings for 
violin and piano a musical understand- 
ing, a mastery of craft and a feeling for 
the fine that stamp Mr. Whithorne as a 
composer of note. 

The Air is a fine Adagio sostentuto in 
D minor, 6/4 time, opening with a stun- 
ning G string passage. The Bourrée is 
an Allegro moderato in D major, Alla 
breve, and the Rigaudon a cheery, bright 
dance melody, Allegretto giocoso, in A 
major, 2/4 time, with its natural middle 
section in F sharp minor. 

Two dangers beset the arranger or 
transcriber of old masters and folk- 
tunes: the injection of modernity into 
the antique and of sophistication into 
the indigenous. Mr. Whithorne has 
avoided both. His harmonies are inter- 
esting, always appro driate, and he knows 
how to practise economy in his chord 
texture. The part-writing in the piano 
part of the Air is beautifully managed. 
What a splendid piece it would make for 
string orchestra! 

The three compositions are dedicated 
to Fritz Kreisler. In this great artist’s 
hands they would find just presentation. 
It is to be hoped that he will perform 
them. 

* * * 


FINE set of new octavo issues comes 

from the Ditson press.; For wom- 
en’s voices we find Gottlieb Federlein’s 
“Heigh Ho! Summer Has Come,” a high- 
ly skilful piece of writing for four-part 
women’s chorus, unaccompanied; two ex- 
traordinarily fine pieces by Louis Victor 


Saar, ““‘Weep You No More” and “Golden ° 


Slumbers,” both for three-part chorus, 
and H. Clough-Leighter’s “Wild Fawn.” 
Mr. Saar’s two choruses are superb 
pieces in every detail, fresh, individual 
and written with mastery. The close of 
“Golden Slumbers” recalls to us the last 
four measures of Debussy’s “L’Aprés- 
midi,” but it is so effective that one 
readily forgives the resemblance. 

If there is anything finer than Mr. 
Clough-Leighter’s new “Wild Fawn” we 
confess we have not had the pleasure of 
examining it. This gifted composer 
writes nothing that is not worthy of high 
esteem and this chorus shows him at his 
best. There is material in it that will 
repay study; it is difficult to sing, yet it 
is worth all the practice that a chorus 
can give it, for it is real, inspired music, 
written with lofty purpose. The Saar 
choruses are inscribed to the Euridice 
Club of Toledo, Ohio, Mrs. Otto Sand, 
director; the Clough-Leighter chorus to 
the Eurydice Chorus of Philadelphia, 
Arthur D. Woodruff, conductor. 

In the issues for male voices we find 
that Stanley R. Avery has arranged his 
solo song, “Song of the Timber Trail,” 
for male voices, with baritone solo and 
piano accompaniment; Arthur Bergh has 
a bright and effective setting of Goethe’s 
“Vanitas! Vanitatum Vanitas!”; 4G. 
Waring Stebbins, a fine “A Song of the 
Sea,” and George W. Chadwick, a splen- 
did setting of the Ninety-ninth Psalm, 





*¥For THREE-PART CHORUS OF WOMEN’S 
Voices: “WEEP You No MoOrgE,” “GOLDEN 
SLUMBERS.”’ By Louis Victor Saar, Op. 80, 
Nos. 1 and 2. Price, 12 cents each. ‘‘WILD 
Fawn.” By H. Clough-Leighter, Op. 55, No. 
6. Price, 16 cents. FoR FouR-PART CHORUS 
OF WoOMEN’S VOICES: “HEIGH-Ho! SUMMER 
Has Comes.” Gottlieb Federlein. Price, 16 
cents. For CHORUS OF MALB VOICES: “THE 
SONG OF THE TIMBER TRAIL.” By Stanley R. 
Avery. Price, 16 cents. ‘“‘VANITAS! VANI- 
TATUM VANITAS!’’ By Arthur Bergh. “A 
SONG OF THE SEA.” By G. Waring Stebbins. 
Price, 12 cents each. “JEHOVAH REIGNS IN 


Majesty.” By George W. Chadwick. Price, 
16 cents. “City or CHow,”’ “PRINCELY VISI- 
rors,” “LADY OF THE LAGOON.” By Granville 


Bantock. Price, 12 cents each. For CHorusS 
oF MIxED Voices. ‘“MORAVIAN LOVE SONG.” 
Arranged by Kurt Schindler. Price, 12 cents. 
Boston: The Oliver Ditson Company. 


“Jehovah Reigns in Majesty.” There 
are three unusually beautiful choruses 
for men’s voices by the English com- 
poser, Granville Bantock. They are 
composed to Chinese poems translated 
into English by the erudite L. Cranmer- 
Byng and are entitled “City of Chow,” 
“Princely Visitors” and “Lady of the 
Lagoon.” Mr. Bantock is at his best in 
choral composition and these three pieces 
are proof positive of his extraordinary 
ability in this field. They are written 
with rare distinction and should be in 
the répertoire of all first-class male 
choral societies. 

A single issue for mixed voices is 
Kurt Schindler’s arrangement of a Mo- 
ravian Love Song, a song of the folk, 
which probably goes back many, many 
years. The English version has been 
made by Jane and Deems Taylor, assisted 
by Mr. Schindler. 


* * * 


HE Oliver Ditson Company offers in 
its lighter piano issues an “Inter- 
mezzo Amoroso,” by Sigmund Lands- 
berg, attractive Grade IV teaching mu- 
sic; Hungarian Dance, by S. Hamilton 
Nussbaum, and three easy pieces in 
Grades II-III, by J. Frank Frysinger. 
These Frysinger pieces are “Dancing 
Nymphs,” “Dance of the Midgets” and 
“Dance of the Flowers.’’§ 


* * *” 


VERY creditable first published 

song is Eleanor M. Davis’s “The 
Last Parting,” for a low voice with 
piano accompaniment.{ It is not often 
that a composer succeeds in composing 
so effective a song in her first appear- 
ance before the public. Strongly mel- 
odic, with a warm emotional surge, Miss 
Davis’s song makes a direct appeal. It 
is well written and unpretentious. The 
text, also the production of the com- 
poser, is admirable and the union of 
text and music highly successful. Miss 
Davis seems to have a distinct talent for 
song composition and her future work 
will be awaited with interest. 


* * * 


ILSON G. SMITH has added two 
lovely songs to his list of pub- 
lished compositions in his “Pickaninniy 
Snuggle Song” and “Sweetheart, Your 
Smile.’’|| The “Pickaninny Snuggle 
Song” is a little gem, one of the most 
successful songs of this kind that we 
have seen in many a day. It is lilting, 
graceful, alluringly melodious and the 
accompaniment is a model of neatness 
and skill. It is inscribed to the splendid 
contralto, Christine Miller, who will sing 
it entrancingly. 

“Sweetheart, Your Smile,” is a light 
song in Mr. Smith’s best style. Like its 
companion, just discussed, it wins 
through its simple charm, a quality that 
few contemporary song composers seem 
able to command. It bears a dedication 
to the excellent tenor, John Barnes 
Wells. Both songs are issued in edi- 
tions for high and also for medium voice. 

Under the heading, “Old-Time Songs,” 
appears in sheet form an arrangement 
by William Arms Fisher of the wonder- 
ful old song, “So Sweete Is Shee.” Ben 
Jonson’s poem with its seventeenth cen- 
tury English tune has found in Mr. 
Fisher’s skilled hands an arranger of 
the highest order. We have seen no ar- 
rangement of this song that compares 
with Mr. Fisher’s. He has sought out 
the spirit of the melody and, three cen- 
turies after it was conceived, he has 


§NEW COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANO. Bos- 
ton: The Oliver Ditson Company. 
t“THeE LAST PARTING.” Song for a Low 


Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Eleanor M. Davis. Price, 60 cents. Hanni- 
bal, Mo.: Davis Studio Publishers. 

|“PICKANINNY SNUGGLE SONG,” “SWwEET- 
HEART, YOUR SMILE.”’ Two Songs for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Wil- 
son G. Smith. Price, 40 and 60 cents each. 
respectively. “So SWEETE Is SHEE.” Old 
English Air. Arranged for a Solo Voice with 
Piamo Accompaniment by William Arms 
Fisher. Price, 30 cents. Boston: The Oliver 
Ditson Company. 





clothed it in an harmonic garb that is 
as lovely as the melody itself. It is an 
admirable achievement, the kind of thing 
which Mr. Fischer does so splendidly. it 
is published in both keys. A. W. K. 





BRAZIL’S POETIC MUSIC 





Guiomar Novaes Describes Works of 
Some of Her Countrymen 


Although Brazilian music is of a bril- 
liant character, and as such well suited 
to her peculiar style of playing, Guiomar 
Novaes, curiously enough, has devoted 
but little attention to works of the com- 
posers of her native land. The explana- 
tion lies in the fact that the pianist’s 
early training was along rigidly classical 
lines, and it was not until after her pe- 
riod of study at the Paris Conservatoire 
that she began to take up seriously the 
more modern composers. 

“The music of Brazil is very poetic,” 
explained Miss Novaes the other day, 
when she was chatting with Loudon 
Charlton while waiting tor a train that 
was to take her to the Adirondacks, 
where she will spend the remainder of 
the summer. “Not only has it poetry, 
but it is often full of melancholy and 
sentiment and expression. In sharp con- 
trast to this variety, however, is the bril- 
liant music—the dances, for example— 
and this sort is the most popular. I my- 
self like all music, but on different days 
different kinds—it depends upon the 
mood. Oh, yes, I have moods—very blue 
ones sometimes and very pink ones 
sometimes—just as I have a temper, a 
real one! 

“Of the modern Brazilian composer; 
I now play only Oswald, and American 
audiences, I find, enjoy his compositions. 
They are,impressionistic in form, but not 
very difficult—not nearly so much so as 
Debussy. Another composer of my coun- 
try is Nepomuceno—see if you can say 
it. No,”’—with a laugh—“not at all right. 
Never mind. But Ne-pom-u-ce-no’s work 
is descriptive and very interesting. There 
is also Braga, who writes chiefly for or- 
chestra, and—oh, yes, G. Gomez, who has 
done some excellent work. Brazil is a 
very musical country; almost everyone 
knows some music and the people are 
really natural-born artists.” 





EXAMPLE OF MUSICAL HEREDITY 





Mme. Melaine Kurt Comes of Family 
That Is Well Known in Music World 


With a father who was very musicul, 
with a grandfather a violinist, with 
cousins all of whom mastered one in- 
strument or another, music was so im- 
bued in Mme. Melanie Kurt that her de- 
velopment as a great singer might be 
attributed in part to nereditary genius. 

Mme. Kurt played the piano, sang lit- 
tle odd pieces of Viennese folksongs and 
even attempted the singing of operatic 
airs at the kindergarten age. When she 
was but five years old she started in to 
study the piano with Prof. Rauch of the 
Vienna Conservatory. At the age of 
seven she came up for entrance into the 
Vienna Conservatory. 

How she continued the study of the 
piano under the direction of Leschetizky 
and then deserted this field for singing, 
became an opera star in a small German 
city, studied with Lilli Lehmann and 
then made her début in the Royal Berlin 
Opera, is well known to those who are 
thoroughly informed as to her career. 
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Students and Faculty of the Institute of Music Pedagogy, Summer Session, Northampton, Mass. 


HE seventeenth annual summer session at the Institute of Music Pedagogy in 
Northampton, Mass., was the largest in point of attendance in the history 


of the school. 


The Institute, which is directed by George Oscar Bowen of Yonkers, 


N. Y., and Ralph Lyman Baldwin of Hartford, Conn., registered this year 150 stu- 


dents. 


Institute pupils are in greater demand each year. 
importance are adopting the methods of the Institute of Music Pedagogy. 


A high standard of scholarship prevailed and, according to the directors, 


Several cities of considerable 
Messrs. 


Bowen and Baldwin have long been identified with public school music. 





LIGHT EFFECTS FOR R 


Bragdon Scheme Used for Annual 
Event Held This Year at 


Highland Park 


ROCHESTER, Aug. 18.—The thirteenth 
annual music festival given by the De- 
partment of Parks was held last night 
at Highland Park. Those taking part 
in it were the Festival Chorus, Oscar 
Gareissen, conductor; the Park Band and 
Orchestra, Theodore Dossenbach, con- 
ductor, and soloists. The festival is usu- 
ally given at Seneca Park, but the won- 
derful success of the “Song and Light” 
concert given at Highland Park, with 
its fine acoustic properties and with the 
beautiful lighting scheme designed by 
Claude Bragdon, architect, induced the 
Park Department to take advantage of 
the same surroundings and lighting for 
the annual festival. So the fairylike 
scene was repeated, thousands of Jap- 
anese lanterns being hung on the trees 
surrounding the little valley, and Mr. 
Bragdon’s panels and lanterns, with 
their unusual geometric designs and love- 
ly colorings, being used as they were 
before to screen the powerful lights 
across the front of the platform and to 
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decorate the larger trees. The crowd 
was even greater than on Aug. 1, there 
being possibly 50,000 people there. 

Two programs were given, one in the 
afternoon and the principal one in the 
evening, the Festival Chorus taking part 
in the latter only. The Park Band was 
assisted in the afternoon by the follow- 
ing soloists: Margaret Daignan, so- 
prano; Margaret Heveron, soprano; 
Minnie Lee Evans, soprano; Sara Requa 
Vick, contralto; Stanley Hawkins, tenor; 
W. Car! Engel, baritone. The afternoon 
concert was well attended, many people 
staying in the park and eating a picnic 
supper in order to insure a good seat 
for the evening performance. 

The evening program was varied in 
character. The Festival Chorus showed 
careful training in its four numbers, the 
balance of voice parts and the tone qual- 
ity being excellent. The audience ap- 
proved especially of the cornet solo by 
E. F. Pechin, the sound of whose instru- 
ment carried well down the lantern-lit 
vale. The tenor solo by Charles D. 
Vickers was well sung, but the place was 
too big for a single voice to carry any 
distance and, moreover, he and the other 
soloists were placed up behind the 
chorus, with the disadvantage of having 
to sing over the band. The other solo- 
ists were Mrs. E. G. King, soprano, and 
Henry G. Schlegel, bass, who appeared 
with Mr. Vickers in the Prison Scéne 
from Gounod’s “Faust.” The stage was 
behind the chorus and, though the parts 
were well taken, the scene was too small 


and intimate to vie with big open-air 
spaces. Mrs. King’s clear and powerful 
soprano carried remarkably well though, 
and Mr. Schlegel’s robust voice made the 
usual good impression. M. E. W. 


SELLARS ENDS FIFTH TOUR 





English Organist Has Now Given Over 
1500 Recitals in This Country 


Gatty Sellars, the English organist 
and composer, recently completed a fifth 
tour of this country, comprising 220 re- 
citals given within seven months. Mr. 
Sellars played through New York State, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Maryland and other States. Among 
other numbers he featured his new com- 
position, “An Evening Idyll,” recently 
published by J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York, who are now issuing his “Over- 
ture Fantastique” and “Fancies” for or- 
gan and orchestra. / 

On a previous tour Mr. Sellars played 
500 recitals in direct succession, so that 
now he has completed more than 1500 
recitals during his visits to this country 
in the last five years. These recitals 
have included appearances in the Elm- 
wood Music Hall, Buffalo; St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Detroit; the Mormon Taber- 
nacle, Salt Lake City; Los Angeles Audi- 
torium, three recitals for the American 
Guild of Organists at Christ Church, 
Cincinnati, and practically all large 
cities from coast to coast both in this 
country and Canada, which he visited 
for 200 recitals. His manager-in-ad- 
vance for his most recent tour was Capt. 
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J. McClure Bellows, formerly of the 
United States Navy. 


UNIQUE BAR HARBOR RECITAL 


Reinhold de Warlich Heard With Kreis- 
ler as Accompanist 


BAR HARBoR, ME., Aug. 16.—The ex- 
quisite little Building of Arts was the 
scene of a memorable recital on Thurs- 
day, Aug. 10, when Reinhold de Warlich, 
baritone, appeared in a song recital, with 
Fritz Kreisler, the famous violinist, at 
the piano. 

The program embraced gems of Ger- 
man lieder, as well as English, French 
and Russian folk-songs. Mr. de War- 
lich possesses a beautiful voice, vibrant 
and equal in all registers; it was admir- 
ably displayed in the offerings given. 
Clear diction and the ability to depict 
both the musical and dramatic elements 
of the chosen songs were especially con- 
spicuous in the Gretchaninoff “Siberian 
Convicts,” which was_ enthusiastically 
encored. Mr. Kreisler was responsible in 
no small measure for the artistic success 
of the afternoon, his accompaniments 
being gems of artistic sympathy. 

W. F. 


Wassily Besekirsky in Quebec Concert 


Wassily Besekirsky, the Russian vio 
linist, took part in a concert given in 
the music room of the Manoir Richelieu 
for the benefit of the Maple Leaf Club 
of Murray Bay, Quebec, last week. The 
concert was an unusual success from 
both an artistic and financial standpoint. 
The club was founded by Lady Drum 
mond as a residential club for Canadian 
soldiers in England, and it has grown 
to include other similar clubs and a sani- 
tarium. Mr. Besekirsky played Dvorak’s 
Slav Dance and other numbers. 
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LONDON’S OPERA SEASON IN ITS CLOSING WEEK 


Final Concert of London String Quartet Further Marks End of Musical Activities in the British Capital 
Until October, with Exception of Promenade Concerts and Charity Events—An Appealing Perform- 
ance of “Il Seraglio’””—A Captain of Artillery Who Is One of England’s Most Promising Composers 


London, July 31, 1916. 


HE last week of the present season 
of opera has come and will be a 
busy one, though last week was the most 
interesting of the season. It opened with 
a performance of “Il Seraglio”, of which 
no finer has ever been given here, with 
Mignon Nevada as the love-lorn Con- 
stance, looking, acting and singing the 
part ideally. Indeed her finished style 
and beauty of tone gave us Mozart at 
his best and highest. A good second was 
Robert Radford, as Osmin, and we had 


Maurice D’Oisly as Belmont; Alfred 
Heather, Pedrillo; Frederic Austin, Se- 
lim, and Bessie Tyas, as Blonda, all ex- 
cellent artists. The opera has settled 
down as a serious rival to “The Magic 
Flute.” 

“The Boatswain’s Mate” has been re- 
vived with all the originals but Courtice 
Pounds. In his place we have had Alfred 
Heather as the cheery Benn. All went 
excellently, a welcome omission being the 
“bank whereon the daisies grew,” the 
scene being now played on the flat, a 
great help both to singers and audience. 
“The Boatswain” was followed by “Phoe- 
bus and Pan,” which is Bach at his 
brightest and is ever welcome. Another 
night “Tosca” was revived with Jeanne 
Brola in the title réle. Every time that 
gifted soprano sings she seems to outdo 
herself, both vocally and histrionically. 
On Saturday night, “Faust” was reviyed 
and at once proved that under any cir- 
cumstances it is always a favorite. With 
Miriam Licette as Marguerite, Robert 
Radford as Mephisto and Sir Thomas 
Beecham at the conductor’s desk, a fine 
performance was given. Gerald O’Brian 
sang the title rdle. He has a lovely tenor 
voice, but needs more confidence and gen- 
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eral realization of the meaning of the 
words and action. 

With the beginning of August, there 
will be a recess until October, with the 





Above: Capt. M. van Somern Godfrey 
of the Royal Artillery, Who Is One 
of England’s Most Conspicuous Young 
Composers (Photo © Lizzie Caswall 
Smith). Below: Herbert Walenn, 
Instrumental Instructor, Whose Pu- 
pils Include Several Americans of 
Promise 


exception of the Promenade Concerts in 
the Queen’s Hall and a goodly number 
in charity’s name. 


String Quartet Season Closes 


The London String Quartet brought its 
summer season to a close this week. It 


has earned a great name and a great 
following, many of the most fastidious 
music lovers averring that Albert Sam- 
mons has a finer quartet than either 
Joachim or Norman Neruda _ (Lady 
Hallé) ever assembled. It is good to 
know that it is to resume activities in 
the autumn. At the last concert, a 
Haydn Quartet was followed by the 
Vaughan-Williams Phantasy Quintet and 
Mozart’s Quintet in G Minor. Thomas 
W. Petre returned to his place as second 
violin for the evening, having obtained 
leave from service, and Alfred Hobday 
filled the quintet. 

The Leighton House gatherings also 
had their finale in a splendid chamber 
concert last Tuesday, preceded by a most 
enjoyable garden-party and tea. The 
Ravers Serenade Trio for strings and 
the Schumann Pianoforte Quartet were 
played by Mrs. Rose K. Farebrother, Ar- 
thur Beckwith, Alfred Hobday and War- 
wick Evans. Mrs. Farebrother gave a 
charming group of piano solos. 


Concert of Russian Songs 


Viadimir Rosing and Julian Bonell 
gave another delightful concert in pur- 
suance of their pleasant plan of popu- 
larizing Russian music in London. Mr. 
Bonell introduced a new and fine song, 
“Trepak,” by Moussorgsky, and repeated 
that splendid song by the same composer, 
“Hoi! My Dneiper.” Mr. Rosing gave us 
new and delightful songs, as only he can 
sing them, and the Balalaika Orchestra, 
under Michael Doré, accompanied and 
played superbly. Manlio di Verola was 
at the piano. These concerts are to be 
resumed in the early autumn. 

With ideal summer weather, Isidore 
de Lara’s Thés Chantants in the Botanic 
Gardens have proved a great attraction. 
At the last one, Germaine Huber, Ethel 
Toms, Alys Gear and Frank Webster 
were the soloists and good and welcome 
work was added by the Prima Donna 
Choir. 

King Albert’s Band left London on 
Monday and, en route for Flanders, 
gave a concert in Folkestone, having pre- 
viously visited Canterbury Cathedral. 
At Folkestone a civic reception was ac- 
corded the men by the mayor (Sir 
Stephen Penfold) and the members of 
the Town Council, and while the band 
was playing the Belgian and British Na- 
tional Anthems on the leas, a French 
aerodlane circled overhead. 

An interesting function of dance and 
music was given by the Belgians, M. and 
Mme. Defauw, at their studio in Belsize 
Court. 


Herbert Walenn’s Activities 


A prophet of much honor in his own 
country and a ’cellist of first rank as 
well as a most successful professor is 
Herbert Walenn, erstwhile the organizer 
and runner of one of our best string 
quartets. Mr. Walenn is particularly 
able to give advice on all branches of 
music and now owns one of the most de- 
lightful studios in the West End of Lon- 
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don where he does all his private teach- 
ing. His artistic career began when he 
was young and under the most favorable 
auspices, for he made his bow to the 
London public at the famous Monday 
Popular Concerts, joining the late Lady 
Hallé (Norman Neruda) in Schubert’s 
String Quartet. Later, he joined the 
Kruse Quartet and played through an 
entire season of “Pops” in the much 
loved old St. James’ Hall. As a soloist 
he is known all over the British Isles and 
the Continent and is a professor at his 
Alma Mater—the Royal Academy of 
Music—as well as at the London Acad- 
emy of Music. 

Among Mr. Walenn’s pupils have been 
and are many already well-known to 
fame such as Boris Hamburg, Michael 
Chernanski and Giovanni Babirolli, and 
at the present moment several American 
students of whom he expects great 
things. He holds strong views on the 
value of private teaching to the beginner, 
then of the training with orchestra and 
in ensemble classes and of the great 
value of chamber music from an educa- 
tional standpoint. 


Compcser and Soldier, Too 


Capt. M. van Somern Godfrey, whose 
Piano Quartet Phantasy has proved to 
be one of the successes of the season and 
received such excellent performance 
from the Philharmonic Quartet at an all- 
British concert in Steinway Hall, has 
also several other works for piano and 
violin and quartets to his credit. Capt. 
Godfrey is in the Royal Artillery. He is 
already one of our most promising young 
composers and avows that his inclina- 
tions are modern, though an ardent ad- 
mirer of Bach and Brahms. He believes 
that many new beauties are to be dis- 
covered by a combination of modern im- 
pressionistic harmonic methods’ with 
those of the older contrapuntists. He is 
specially pleased with the success of his 
Phantasy Quartet, as he had previously 
been better known for his songs with 
piano and orchestral accompaniments. 
Many of these have met with success, 
especially “The Ballad of Semmerwater,” 
“Pain” and ten native songs (poems by 
William Sharpe). He will publish no 
more until after the war is over, how- 
ever, even though his portfolio is full. 

oe 
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Suite by Adolph M. Foerster Presented 
in Pittsburgh Concert 


At the concert given in Pittsburgh by 
the Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra under 
Carl Bernthaler on Aug. 10, a Lyric Suite 
for strings by Adolph M. Foerster was 
presented. The work consists of three 
movements, “Autumn Wanderings,” air 
on the G string, and “Berceuse.” 
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FROM AN ACCOMPANIST’S DIARY 


Albert Spalding Mistaken by Italian Commercial Traveler for Guide of ‘‘Personally Conducted” 
Tour—An Alexandrine Brigand Who Turned Out to Be a Most Efficient Impresario— 
Egyptian Box Office Receipts Paid to the Violinist in Mass of Gold Coins 








By ANDRE BENOIST 
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FLORENCE, March 6, 1914. 

Aor fifty-four hours spent on a 

train from Petrograd via War- 
saw and Berlin—what a delight it is to 
see a blue sky, and “big heap sunshine” 
shining on pink, yellow and white vil- 
linos, and green trees, prairies, and cul- 
tivated fields. Those are the first symp- 
toms of Italy! What a change after 
weeks of overcast skies, freezing weather 
and wind storms! What a pleasure to 


arrive at the old-fashioned, dusty little 
station at Florence, with the hustle and 
bustle of polite Fachini and important 
personages in uniform. Last, but not 
least, to greet us is Celeste—general fac- 
totum and Poo-Bah of the Casa Spald- 
ing; without him it would be impossible 
for a Spalding to make his proper re- 
entry in Florence. 


The Casa Spalding Factotum 


Without Celeste the Spalding world 
would stop revolving, and he sees to it 
that from the station-master down to the 
least factino everyone is duly impressed 
that the arrival of the Royal Family 
would be a mere trifle as compared to the 
coming of his beloved Signorino. What 
a pity we can only spend a week in the 
delightful and hospitable Spalding 
House! And how quickly that week will 
fly by between motoring, museums and 
tennis! Alas and alack-a-day! But, as 
every cloud has a silver lining, let us look 
forward to our trip to Egypt, which 
comes next, and new fields for Spalding 
to conquer. 

BRINDISI, March 14.—This is the place 
where we embark for Alexandria on the 
good ship Hélouan of the Austrian Lloyd. 
But we did not have an amusing experi- 
ence. Some American friends of the 
“Chief” came as far as Rome with us, 
making thus far a party of five. In the 
dining car each table holds four, and 
Spalding, to do the polite thing, as he 
always does, thought he would let four 
of us sit together and he share the table 
opposite ours with an Italian commercial 
traveler sitting at his right, and facing 
two Americans who evidently were sus- 
picious of everything and everybody. 


Orders Relayed at Table 


Now to give our order to the waiter. 
We proceeded thuswise: My three table 
partners gave me their orders and then 
I would lean over to the other table and 
turn our four orders over to the “Chief,” 
who in turn would give them over (but 
in good Italian) to His Majesty, the 
Waiter. This procedure evidently in- 
terested the “drummer” who, no longer 
able to contain himself, turns to Spalding 
and says: “I see you’re taking a party 
of Americans around; how do you find 
them? Don’t you think they’re rather a 
suspicious lot?” To which the sly fox 
(getting his cue that he is being taken 
for a “Personally conducted” fellow) an- 
swers in his choicest Tuscan: “Well, no, 
I find them all right. Of course, I had 
very high credentials and that made it 
easier, and besides Americans pay so 
well.” “That’s right!” says the drum- 
mer; “I hope you make a good thing out 
of your trip!” And with many voluble 
assurances of delight at having met such 
a clever “courier” and further wishes of 
good luck, the young man departs, leav- 
ing us in convulsions of laughter. And 
all that he said was with the most seri- 
ous face! Such is fame! 

On board S. S. Hélouan nearing Alex- 
andria, March 15, 11 A. M.—This is cer- 
tainly one of the most wonderful sights 
imaginable. The sun glittering over a 
city of White and Gold and this fairy 
land is set off by a background so in- 
tensely blue, as only the Mediterranean 
joining the North African sky can ever 
be. The hustle and bustle of white- 
robed Bedouins insisting on doing you 
some kind of service, and the trepidation 
we feel at the thought of meeting an- 
other impresario, all this helps to con- 
fuse us somewhat! 


A “Treasure Island” Bandit 


ALEXANDRIA, March 15, 11 P. M.— 
Arrived almost on time and as could be 
judged from our glimpse gained from 
the deck of the Heélouan, an arrival at 
Alexandria is some experience to go 





through. The Bedouin porters almost 
got us, but not quite! When lo, a 
brigand advances towards us! Yes, a 
perfect brigand, out of “Fra Diavolo” or 
“Treasure Island.” But this brigand 
wears a frock coat, a straw hat and an 
insinuating smile. He glides towards us, 
white teeth gleaming, and black mus- 
tache aggressively pointing upward. 
The brigand’s eyes are fixed unwaver- 
ingly upon the violin case I am carrying 
for the “Boss,” and I am beginning to 
feel more nervous every instant. 

At length the brigand speaks to me, 
calling me Signor Spalding, at which I 
duck, sidestep, and introduce my worthy 
boss as the person in question, and even 
attempt to disclaim any acquaintance 
with “the loikes o’ him,” when the brig- 
and utters these portentous words: “I 
am Giuseppe Lifonti!” Great Heavens, 
it’s the impresario. (This must be an 
impresario, for he wears a frock coat). 
After a few minutes’ acquaintance Mr. 
Lifonti does not so much give the im- 
pression of being a brigand as being a 
Gascon of the Tartarin type. The more 
he speaks, the more I become convinced 
he is a faker, but I hate to discourage 
the “Chief,” who looks tickled; but, in 
my innermost heart I falter “Alas! in 
what hands have we fallen!” 

This man of white and black effects 


says to me: “The town is full of posters 
with Spalding’s name in letters BIGGER 
THAN A MAN! (This is_ yelled.) 
Nothing on the posters but the name! 
If anybody has the nerve to ask me who 
this is and what he does, whether’s he’s 
a juggler or a dancer, or anything—lI 
simply tell ’em to go buy a ticket and 
find out; we’ll have great houses, we’ll 
make lots of money, everybody wants to 
hear Spalding,” “we’ll this” and “we'll 
that,” all in the most Gascon French im- 
aginable, with rolling R’s that would 
shame Harry Lauder. 

Every moment I become more con- 
vinced that we were headed straight for 
ruin and the “Chief” agrees with me for 
once, after I make my report. The 
nearer the fateful hour of the concert 
draws nigh, the stronger are our misgiv- 
ings. Thus cogitating we arrive at the 
Savoy Palace Hotel, and there the man- 
ager personally shows us to our room. 
To our inquiry as to the price of the none 
too “palace-like” room in question, the 
manager, blandly smiling, informs us 
that as we are ARTISTS, he can let us 
have this particular room for the very 
modest sum of eighty piasters per day! 
While feeling overwhelmed at the favor, 
we thought it wise to inquire as to what 
a piaster stood for in regular money. 
“Five American cents,” we are told. So, 


eighty piasters is really four dollars. 

ALEXANDRIA — Next Night. — Here’s 
how it was. We got to the Hall early 
and it looked dismal. We get no word to 
start. Looks bad. Ten minutes of nine 
Lifonti comes back to the dressing room 
and apologetically “swipes” our last two 
chairs in a great hurry. 

“What for?” says I, furious. 

“Haven’t enough seats for the people!” 
says he grinning. He must be lying, 
thought I, but as we get near the stage 
we hear a peculiar rumble of voices that 
sounds pleasing to the ear! One peep 
through the curtain convinces us that 
Lifonti is not a brigand, a Gascon nor an 
impresario—he is a regular fellow—and 
after that, when the audience lets loose 
at the end of the concerts, he thinks 
Spalding is the same. It was a great 
house and a great concert. But the 
weight of gold sovereigns in your pocket 
is appalling when they come in such 

uantities! But, each one loaded like a 
panish galleon of old, we manage to 
arrive at the hotel. 

We immediately seek the privacy of 
our eighty-piasters-per-day room to 
make sure this is not a dream. We 
empty all our pockets on the bed and the 
“Chief,” like a naughty school boy, starts 
the game by building a golden pyramid 
while I try to go him one better at my 
end of the bed. The gold sovereigns 
shimmer under the electric lights like a 
new Golconda. Never have our dazzled 
eyes beheld so much gold at one time! 
And we would have kept on wallowing in 
gold coin hadn’t some knocking at the 
door stopped us. The position in which 
poor hungry Lifonti discovered us was 
as follows: The “Boss” holding a coin at 
arm’s length aiming carefully at a line 
drawn with a string, which I watch care- 
fully to see that he doesn’t cheat. Im- 
agine Lifonti’s thoughts! He who calls 
— “Maestro” every moment in the 

ay! 

To-morrow on to Cairo, the Sphinx 
and Pyramids. 
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OMAHA LODGE GIVES 
BURLESQUE OPERA 


Music by Sigmund Landsberg Is 
Splendid—-Weather Affects 
Size of Chorus 


OMAHA, NEs., Aug. 20.—Although this 
city is extremely: quiet musically, each 
Monday evening sees the production of 
an opera. True, it is the same opera 
which is produced on each of these warm 
Monday evenings—an opera in tabloid 
form—and an opera not for the vulgar 
public but for a few thousand of the 
favored. 


Sigmund Landsberg, Composer 


I refer to “Coronado and the Bull,” 
music by Sigmund Landsberg, words by 
Miles Greenleaf, performed exclusively 
by men at each of the weekly meetings 
of the Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben, at the 
Ak-Sar-Ben Den, during the season up 
to the Autumn Carnival. (For the ben- 
efit of the unenlightened be it said that 
Ak-Sar-Ben is a _ time-honored institu- 
tion, primarily of Omaha, but embracing 
membership from all Nebraska as well 
as Western lowa.) 

“Coronada and the Bull” is a burlesque 
opera on the theme of Coronado’s vision 
and discovery of the kingdom of Quivera 
(Ak-Sar-Ben) and is comically allegor- 
ical of the making of the State. Sigmund 
Landsberg was given exactly four weeks 
for the writing of the score, which is 





admirable. Incidental music, Preludes, 
Processional of the Knights, etc., are 
scored for full orchestra. On the occa- 
sion of the premiére and second per- 
formance Mr. Landsberg personally con- 
ducted, with a good-sized orchestra and 
a large chorus and achieved a brilliant 
success. 

The cast included Char!es Gardner as 
King Tagarax, William T. Laurence a4 
Coronado (discoverer of Quivera), Frank 
Latenser as Chief Delmonico, while the 
one female character, a silent, ins )ira- 
tional réle, Cremo, a beautiful Indian 
maiden whose sad lot it is to be kid- 
napped, was taken by one whose modesty 
precluded the recording of his name. 
(Cremo, as I understand her, is a mov- 
able star, assigned from time to time to 
any gentleman who comes handy.) The 
chorus vari2s in numbers, as whimsically 
stated by Mr. Landsberg, from six to 
eighty, according to the weather. Scen- 
ery and costumes, rich and brilliant in 
eftect, are by Oscar Lieben, who is called 
the Reinhardt of Omaha. All is under 
the general direction of Gustavus Renze, 
veneral factotum of Ak-Sar-Ben affairs. 

EK. L. W. 


Fabri Pupils Win Favor in Atlantic City 
Concert 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Aug. 20.—The 
L. Schmitt-Fabri Opera School of Phila- 
delphia and Atlantic City has this sum- 
mer been having the largest class of 
vocal soloists since its organization. M. 
Fabri, himself a dramatic tenor and gen- 
eral director of the International Lyric 
Grand Opera Comodany, has for several 
years devoted himself exclusively to 
teaching and operatic coaching. The 
recital given last Saturday afternoon 
at the Sandringham Hotel was attended 
by a large audience. R. MacLellan, 
tenor; Loa Chalfonte, soprano; R. 
Sternberg, basso of the Broad Street 
Synagogue of Philadelphia; Mae KE. 
Koetsier, soprano, who has evoked much 
enthusiasm by her singing at the St. 
James Episcopal Church, Mrs. Walters 
and Mrs. Ethel Soulas, both of Atlantic 
City and pupils of M. Fabri, appeared 
in a varied and excellent program. Fred- 
erick Hall, organist of St. James Church, 
dlayed “En Bateau,” by Debussy, and 
Raff’s “Cavatina,” his own arrange 
ments. J. V. B. 


Mrs. Ona B. Talbot Plans Series of 
Notable Concerts 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 18.—The 
Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts Association of 
Indiana has arranged for several nota- 
ble artists and organizations to appear 
in the eighteenth annual series of sub- 
scribed concerts to be given at the Shu- 
bert Murat Theater. The concerts al- 
ready announced are: Oct. 19, Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra; Nov. 23, 
Ignace Paderewski; Feb. 8, Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra; March 8, Emmy 
Destinn and assisting artists; April 12, 
Mischa Elman. The enterprise and in- 
terest of Mrs. Ona B. Talbott is largely 
responsible for these excellent events. 








Gifted Violinists in Summer 
Class of Theodore Spiering 




















Theodore Spiering and His Summer Class of Advanced Students at Elizabethtown, 
N. Y., in the Adirondacks 


tig in Elizabethtown in the Adiron- 
dacks, Theodore Spiering, the dis- 
tinguished violinist and conductor, has 
been teaching this summer as well as 
giving some of his time to the editing 
of masterpieces of violin literature. His 
summer class contains some unusually 
gifted artist-pupils, among them Mary 


Gailey, who was recently soloist witb 
the Civic Orchestra, Walter Henry Roth- 
well, conductor, at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York. 

In the accompanying picture there are 
shown, from left to right: Mr. Spier- 
ing, Mary Gailey, Orley See, Elgie F. 
Ober, André Polah. In the front row, 





Matzenauer First Soloist in Minneapolis 
Orchestra Season 


Following her summer engagements at 
Bar Harbor, Me., Wildwood, N. J., and 
the Civic Orchestral Concerts at the 
Madison Square Garden, Mme. Matzen- 
auer will open her fall season as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra both at 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Oct. 19 and 
20. Shortly thereafter Mme. Matzen- 
auer will fill engagements in Missouri, 
Iowa and Oklahoma, then adpearing in 
Mrs. Roberts’ course at Dallas, Tex., at 
New Orleans, La., for Harry B. Loeb, 
and at Mobile, Ala., with the Music Lov- 
ers’ Association. Her engagements at 
Detroit, Mich., with the Central Concert 
Company; at Jackson, Mich., with the 
McDowell Club; at Chicago, Cleveland, 
Oberlin, Newark, N. J., and with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra have 
already been chronicled and she will fill 
many others. 


_— 


Madeleine MacGuigan and _ Yolande 
Colter. 
Varied Concert Schedule for Carl 


Cochems 


CHICAGO, Aug. 21.—Lora Gooch an- 
nounces the following appearances re- 
cently obtained for Carl Cochems, the 
eminent American basso. In November 
he will be soloist for the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, and will also give 
a song recital at the Bethany Lutheran 
Church, Chicago. Dec. 6 he will give 
a song recital on the series of Wednes- 
day morning recitals, under the direction 
of Carl D. Kinsey, in the V. L. S. E. The- 
ater, Chicago. On Dec. 12 and 14 he will 
be soloist for the Commonwealth Edison 
Orchestra, Morgan L. Eastman, con- 
ductor, at Orchestra Hall. Cochems will 
sing songs from English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian composers. 

The engagement of Arabel Merrifield 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra in October was also 
announced. Kr. W. 
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Schubert. 


singing ot 
Schumann 
and Brahms last night 
wasajoy. ...A 
voice otf wonderful 
range.’ — New 
“World.” 

“Hans Merx § has 
established himself as 
an artist of the first 
rank.”’— New York 


“Review.” 
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The Distinguished Lieder Singer 


“Hans Merx is a 
Liedersinger par ex 
cellence; he proved 
this again by his mas 
terly interpretation of 
the Schubert  sone's 


and ballads by 
“Musick 


Aug. 15, 1913. 


“Hans Merx sang, 
as usual, with distin 
euished refinement.” 
‘Cologne “Gazette,” 


Cologne, Sept. 2, 1913. 
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“FAREWELL” SOUNDED AT LONDON’S OPERA 





Sir Thomas Beecham Tells Plans for Future in Curtain Speech at Fina Performance of Season—Isadore 
de Lara Urges “‘An Anti-German Manifesto on the Part of the Musical Public of England’’— Carl 
Rosa Opera Company to Be Perpetuated, with Arthur Winckworth as Artistic Director— Emma 
Nevada Gives House-Warming Concert 


ONDON, Aug. 7.—The season is only 
just over, and yet “Whispers for 

the autumn steal across the sky!” It 
has been a very successful musical sea- 
son, one in which (in war-time) over 
600 concerts have been given—opera in 
English has become not merely a sorbét 
but a substantial standing-dish, yet even 
so, the palm for musical achievement, we 
think, will be awarded to Mme. Clara 
Butt for her wonderful week in the 
Queen’s Hall, the Gerontius Festival, or- 
ganized in aid of the British Red Cross 
and to whom a really goodly sum was 
sent. And special mention should also 
be made of the concerts given by Mme. 
Alys Bateman in aid of the St. Dunstan’s 


Hostel, for they have gained a double 
end and have helped enormously to poj- 
ularize Russian music here. 

The extinguisher has been placed upon 
opera for at least seven weeks and the 
final curtain at the Aldwych Theater on 
Saturday evening rang down to tumultu- 
ous applause for a perfect performance 
of “Il Seraglio” and for a most suc- 
cessful season which has lasted almost 
nine months, during which not less than 
twenty-eight operas have been produced 
and one which has been a financial as 
well as an artistic success. 

After three “curtains” Sir Thomas 
Beecham was at last induced “‘to oblige” 
and made a bright and happy speech full 
of enthusiasm and plans for the future 
and pride in present achievements. 


Novelties Promised 


The novelties promised for the au- 
tumn as “A Life for the Czar” and “The 
Fair Maid of Perth,” both interesting 
and beautiful productions in’ which 
Mignon Nevada will undertake the lead- 
ing roles, with Olive Townend as her 
“foil.” Great personal successes have 
been made this season by Mignon Nevada 
as Desdemona, Lucia and Constanze; by 
Miriam Licette as Pamina, Marguerite 
and Juliet; by Rosina Buckmann as 
Isolde, Mrs. Waters and Madame But- 
terfly; by Lena Maitland in many rdles; 
by Olive Townend as Marina, Papageno, 
Mimi and Mrs. Waters; by Frank Mul- 
lings as Don Whiskerandos, Otello and 
Tristan; by Auguste Bouilliez as Boris 
and Jago; by Maurice D’Oisly as Tamino, 


Belmonte, Scarpia and other réles; by 
Alfred Heather as Benn the Boatswain 
and Pedrillo; by Robert Radford as 
Mephisto, the Friar, Sarastro and Os- 
min, by Percy Hemming as Kurwenal 
and Raleigh, and by Frederick Ranalow 
as Papageno and Ned Travers. Even 
though this is a long list, there is hardly 
a member of the company without suc- 
cess to his credit. 

The de Lara War Emergency Concerts 
are continuing through August and Sep- 
tember at the Royal Botanical Gardens 
and also at Claridge’s Hotel and will be 
chiefly devoted to the talent of the Prima 
Donna Choir. This choir consists of 
thirty members and in certain numbers 
of their répertoire they are accompanied 
by violins and ’cellos. Mr. de Lara has 
also just instituted the latest of his many 
ventures, a series of British Ballad Con- 
certs in the Steinway Hall, the first be- 
ing a most unequivocal success, introduc- 
ing us to many old and well tried friends 
and also to many charming new songs. 
In a brilliant speech he again urged the 
necessity for “an anti-German mani- 
festo on the part of the musical public 
of England.” 


Beatrice Harrison’s Gift 


That most talented young ’cellist, 
Beatrice Harrison, has just forwarded a 
cheque for £150 to the British Military 
Prisoners of War Fund, as the result 
of her recital given at Sunderland 
House by permission of the Duchess of 
Marlborough and under the patronage 
of Queen Alexandra. 

This week legitimate musical turns 
are again well to the fore at the Coli- 
seum and Laura Novea, a Belgian so- 
prano, with a remarkable voice of great 
power and brilliancy, scored a great suc- 
cess in both English and French songs. 

A season of real Opera Comique has 
been established on the Brighton Palace 
Pier in the fine Pavillion and is proving 
most successful, for the lyric dramas of 
earlier days are drawing big houses and 
enthusiastic applause. Among the op- 
eras already staged are “The Little 
Duke,” “Paul Jones,” “Planquette,” 
“The Red Hussar,” “Falka” and “Les 
Manteaux Noirs,” and there are more to 
come. 


Music at Zeppelin Target 


Herne Bay, a delightful little place on 
the Southeast Coast, is very full of holli- 
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SUCCESS 


MARY JORDAN 


As Soloist with the CIVIC ORCHESTRA 
Walter Henry Rothwell, Conductor 


ON FRIDAY EVENING, AUG. 18 
At Madison Square Garden, New York 


Of her singing on this occasion The New York TIMES said: 


Miss Jcrdan again emphasized that her voice is of fine 
quality and very evenly developed over its range. 


The New York TELEGRAPH said in its headline: 


BRILLIANT SOLOIST AND CONCERT BRING BANNER 
CROWD TO GARDEN 


Mary Jordan, the amazing young contralto who appeared 
as the soloist at last evening’s concert of the Civic Or- 
chestral Society at Madison Square Garden, won instant 
approval with her wonderful singing of the aria from 
‘“‘Samson et Dalila,’’ which she gave with tremendous effect and in full sym- 
pathy with the bewildering orchestration. 


Management, FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
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day makers and has this week had Ruth 
Vincent, Robert Radford and Carrie 
Tubb singing there and the band of the 
Sixth Dragoons playing twice every day. 
And this is one of the most Zeppelin- 
haunted of spots! Are we afraid or 
downhearted? 

Fortunately the famous Carl Rosa 
O»,era Company will be able to keep its 
flag flying, though Mrs. Rosa has re- 
tired from active management and is 
now a director. Arthur Winckworth, a 
gifted singer and for many years a 
member of the company, will undertake 
the direction of things artistic; Mr. 
Brandreth, late of the Kennington The- 
ater, will be the general manager and 
Arthur Fagge and Henriques de la 
I'uente will be the conductors. 

Mme. Emma Nevada has now quite 
settled down in London as one of the 
leading teachers of singing (especially 
operatic) and has taken a most charm- 
ing house on Carlton Hill. She has just 
given a most delightful house-warming 
(even though it was seventy-seven in the 
shade), which proved to be a very inter- 
esting concert given by the best of her 
pupils and opened by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and an orchestra of five of his 
picked men from the Aldwych. Nat- 
urally Mignon Nevada took the palm and 
sang perfectly, as indeed did Olive 
Townend and many others and a most 
enjoyable afternoon was the result. Lad 
Kimberly, Lady Cunard, Nancy Cunard, 
Lady Diano Manners, Mrs. Fay, Mrs. 
Neilson, Mr. and Mrs. Marvin, Mrs. 
Townend and Mme. Guy d’Hardelot were 
among the early arrivals. 


Geerge Woodhouse’s Success 


George Woodhouse, a gifted pianist 
and pupil of Leschetizky, is now one of 
our most successful teachers, a fact that 
is more than amply well demonstrated 
by the success of his pupils’ concerts, 
which have been quite phenomenal, and 
of one, Eurydice Draconi, we are soon 
to hear very much more. 

Mr. Woodhouse first went abroad to 
study under Dr. Tyssen-Wolf at the 
Dresden Conservatoire and in composi- 
tion with Professor Draeseke.. Then he 
went to Vienna to work for three years 
under Leschetizky. After his return to 
England he settled in Malvern and was 
the originator there of the Broadwood 
Concerts and there met M. Zachare- 
witsch, after which these two artists 
were associated on many tours. He has 
also played many times with the Amer- 
ican violinist, Francis Macmillen. How- 
ever, he feels that, young as he is, his 
real vocation lies in teaching, and to 
that end has written “The Artist at the 
Piano,” a work which has already won 
great success and the highest praise 
from many players, including Paderew- 
ski. He is now completing a new work 
entitled “Technique and Tem erament,” 
in which the modern cult of a “dead 
weight” method of pianoforte touch is 
most drastically exposed. Mr. Wood- 
house married Margaret Wishart, a 
clever violinist, and they have two sons. 

H. T. 


Ethel Leginska, the noted pianist, who 
has been engaged by Fred C. Hand and 
Chauncey C. Hand for their courses at 
Harrisburg and Scranton, Pa., has been 
added to their Lancaster series, which 
will be given in association with C. A. 
Yecker. 








METROPOLITAN 
MUSICAL BUREAU 


(Established with the approval 
of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company) 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


AMATO 


Baritone 
Available—October and May 


BARRIENTOS 


Coloratura Soprano 


Available—November, December, 
January and May 


KURT 


Dramatic Soprano 


























Available — October, November, 
April and May 
MARTINELLI 
Tenor 


Available—October and May 


SEMBACH 


Tenor 
Available—October, November and 
May 


SCHELLING 


America’s Qwn Master 
Pianist 




















The Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau will give information and 
terms of other Metropolitan 
Opera artists. 


MUSIC LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


(Metropolitan Musical Bureau) 
Booking representatives 


ROYAL DADMUN 


Baritone 


Featured seven weeks with N. Y. 
Philharmonic Tour 


DAVID HOCHSTEIN 

iolinist 

‘*A really brilliant Performance’’— 
N. Y. Tribune 


MAY PETERSON 


American Prima Donna 
Soprano 
Opera Comique, Paris 


PAUL REIMERS 


Tenor 


‘‘Master of Lieder, Chanson and 
Folksong’’—Eve. Post, N. Y. 


S. de STEFANO 


Harpist 
‘*Rare artist with a wealth of 
technic’’—N. Y. Tribune 
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DUDLEY BUCK 


Teacher of Singing 
Fall Term begins September 18th. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 











Emmy. 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO--Prima Donna of the Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 1916-1917 NOW BOOKING 


Destinn 


omer Samuels, Accompanist 





Manager—-CHARLES L. WAGNER, 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
1451 BROADWAY, New York 
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MME. HASSLER-FOX 
RE-ENGAGED FOR 
OBERLIN CONCERT 














Dr. George Whitfield Andrews, Musical 
Director, Oberlin Conservatory Or- 
chestra, and Mme. Regina Hassler- 
Fox, the Contralto 


Dr. George Andrews, musical director 
of Oberlin Conservatory, while on a 
visit to New York, called at the office of 
L. S. Fox, the personal representative 
of Regina Hassler-Fox, the noted con- 
tralto, who scored a success last season 
at her Philade!phia and New York re- 
citals. Mme. Hassler-Fox also met with 
unusual success at her two apjJearances 
with the Oberlin Conservatory Orches- 
tra. She has been re-engaged for an 
appearance at Oberlin next season. 





KLIBANSKY SUMMER COURSES 


Students from Many States Attend His 
Classes in New York 


Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal 
instructor, has finished his summer 
courses, which were very well attended 
Some of the students were the following: 


Charles F. Bower, New York; J. M. 
Brewer, New York; Charles Cameron Bell, 
San Antonio, Tex.; Lalla B. Cannon, Atlanta ; 
Willard Clerk, New York; Mary Chreitzberg, 
Columbia, S. C.; Louise Davidson, Florida ; 
Lesley Elkan, New York; Bernhard Fuchs, 
New York; Dorothy Foerster, New York; 
Charles D. Graham, St. Louis; Alvin Gillett, 
New York; Felice de Gregorio, New York; 
A. Gillespie, New York: Zona Maie Griswold, 
Dallas, Tex.; Mary Hill, Denver; Vistor Gog- 
gin, Toronto; Margaret Hanfling, Scarsdale, 
N. Y.; Dorothy Hopper, New York; Louis D. 
Hanley, New York; Francis Humphrey, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Gert Holmgren, New 
York; Annie Murray Hahn, Pittsburgh; Jean 
Rivers, St. Louis; Evelyn Lawson, New York: 
Adelyn Moses, Montgomery, Ala.; Patricia 
Murphy, Tacoma; Elizabeth Mathews, Den- 
ver; Alfredo Maspero, New York; Andrea 
Peterson, Brooklyn; Florence McDonough, 
Albany; Virginia Magruder, Danville, Va. ; 
H. Roger Naylor, Trenton, N. J.; Joseph R. 
Neumann, Pittsburgh; Grace Patzold, Cleve- 
land; Helen Patterson, Pittsburgh; Valerie 
Rottenwoehrer, New York; Adele Raynor, 
New York; Mrs. W. G. Reese, Toledo, Ohio; 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, Scranton, Pa.; C. Sond- 
heimer, Astoria, N. Y.; V. Sharp, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Helen Weiller, Brooklyn; Kath- 
erine Winston, Cincinnati, and Horace Daw- 
son, Portland, Ore. 


Mr. Klibansky is off for a vacation 
and will resume teaching at his studio, 
212 West Fifty-ninth Street, on Sept. 1. 


Policeman Thinks Crowd Prefers Band 
to Community Chorus 


According to an observant Central 
Park policeman, there seem to be some 
difference in the drawing powers of 
Nahan Franko’s band and Harry Barn- 
hart’s New York Community Chorus, 
both of which performed last Sunday 
afternoon on the Mall in Central Park at 
different hours. A big crowd was on 
hand at 2 p. m., when the community 
singing began, but, as the New York 
Sun reports, the policeman remarked: 
“The biggest crowd comes to hear the 
band play, and not to sing the simple old 
songs of America. They’re mostly for- 
eigners, and the simple old songs of 





Holmes, violinist, Rebecca Haight ’cellist, 
and Ruby Belle Wyncelow, soprano, 
gave an enjoyable concert last evening 
at the North Congregational Church. 

Mr. Wiley and the Misses Holmes and 
Haight joined in an admirable perform- 
ance of Sinding’s Serenade, Op. 56, and 
in Dvorak’s “Dumky” Trio. Their per- 
formances were marked by a sylendid en- 
semble and musical understanding, and 
they were keenly applauded. 

Miss Wyncelow sang a group of songs 
by Leoni, Clough-Leighter, Arditi, Nevin, 
Rubinstein, Bizet, Lang and Wilson, and 
was cordially received. 





RUSSIAN SINGER HERE 





Fonariova Arrives for Tour 


of the United States 


Russian music and Russian musical art 
will receive a fresh impetus with the ar- 
rival in this country of Mme. Eugenie 
I‘onariova, widely known in Russia as a 
concert and operatic singer, and, until 
the war swept over Belgium, one of the 
leading singers of the Monnaie of 
3russels. After nine months of being 
virtually a prisoner in Brussels, Mme. 
Fonariova succeeded in making her 
escape by means of a Bulgarian passport, 
and until a few weeks ago was one of 
the reigning favorites of the London 
musical world. 

Mme. Fonariova will make her Ameri- 
can début within a short time under the 
direction of the Managing and Producing 
Co., Ine. 


Mme. 


Antonio Sala Added to Artist List of 
Harry Culbertson 


CHICAGO, Aug. 21.—Antonio Sala, ’cell- 
ist, is a new artist on Harry Culbert- 
son’s list of concert artists. Although 
only twenty-one years old, he has been 
‘cellist to the Spanish court. Sala is a 
Catalonian, having been educated in 
Barcelona, from which place his famous 
fellow-countryman. Pablo Casals, also 
came. When only thirteen Sala won the 
first prize at the Conservatory at Barce- 
lona. He began the study of the instru- 
ment when he was five, and gave his first 
concert at the age of eight. In 1912 he 
made a five months’ tour of South Amer- 
ica, in which he achieved a brilliant suc- 
cess. F. W. 








JULES FALK STUDIES EFFECT 
OF MUSIC ON ANIMAL NATURE 

















Jules Falk Finds His Horse an Appreciative Listener 


¢é¢/\N daily visits to my woodland study 

I am accompanied by my horse 
‘Fiddle,’” relates Jules Falk, the violin- 
ist. “He is my only companion. His 
opinions, expressed in mute terms, are 
infinitely more human than might be ex- 
pected. We have learned to estimate one 





CONCLUDE ZIEGLER SUMMER SESSION 


Excellent Concert Marks End of 
Vocal Course in Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 


The summer course of the Ziegler In- 
stitute of Normal Singing held at Brook- 
field Center, Conn., in the Berkshire 
Hills, was terminated on the evening of 
Aug. 11 by an exceptionally fine concert, 
patronized by the Connecticut public as 
well as by motorists from New York. 

The program was conducted by Josef 
Pasternack and every number was given 
with professional vim. A musical fea- 
ture of the evening was the work of 
Sara Storm Crommer, a concert soprano 

’ £ 
from Baltimore, whose mellow voice rang 
out clearly and without a flaw. A New 
York concert manager who heard her 
has offered Miss Crommer a five-year 
contract. May Fowler (late of the Gran- 
ville Barker Company) gave a reading 
from “War Brides.” Arthur Greenleaf 
Bowes, who is the possessor of an ex- 
cellent tenor voice, sang his arias with 
great ease and freedom from all strain- 
ing. 

Lucy Cummings, lyric soprano, of 
Utica, N. Y., sang her Grieg songs with 
great simplicity and true feeling, and 
Dennis Murray, tenor, was excellent in 
his numbers, and Mona Velerie Bergee, 
contralto, displayed an_ excellently 
trained voice in her aria. The program 
follows: 


“In the Boat,” “Solvejgs Song,” “The First 
Primrose,” Grieg; Lucy Miriam Cummings. 





Storm Crommer, 
Baltimore 


Sara Soprano, of 


The summer course included voice les- 
sons by Mme. Ziegler, coaching by Josef 
Pasternack, dramatic art by May Fowler 
and classes in ear-training, harmony, 
voice analysis and French. The course 
next summer will be planned for seven 
weeks, beginning July 5. The men stu- 
dents are encamped on their own camp- 
ing grounds a short distance from the 
house, while the women are under the 
personal care of Mme. Ziegler, Ida Mac 


another critically. Should I play the 
Bach Chaconne, as was the case in the 
accompanying snapshot, his nature is 
softened. 

“ ‘Fiddle’ is a classicist—the moderns 
affect him feebly. Tschaikowsky bewil- 
ders him. He snorts, paws the soil, and 
is ready for a rampage. I speak of the 
Concerto for violin, of course, with the 
Conzonetta excepted. For Paganini he 
has even less attention. For the Bach 
Chaconne he feels an interest which 
shows supreme contentment. And his 
joy is unalloyed upon hearing the romp- 
ing melody of the hunt in the last move- 
ment of the Beethoven Concerto. 

“Animal intuition as to music is 
strange. From time to time my ex- 
periments in playing for dogs have 
proved vastly varied. The open fifths of 
the violin are conducive to producing 
howls, as if in pain. The upper reaches 
of the E string show even less pleasant 
results, while a real melody will make 
the animal docile. 

“ ‘Fiddle’ has his own opinions respect 
ing music. And his lovable nature is 
most apparent when most pleased. He 
will then rub his soft nose caressingly 
against my shoulder and look me straight 
in the eyes, and if ever there was doubt 
as to the incarnation of a noble soul in 
an animal, ‘Fiddle,’ I believe, sets that 
doubt at rest.” ' 


Baritone Kinsey Sings American Songs 
in West Virginia Concerts 


Jackson C. Kinsey, baritone and art- 
ist pupil of Frederick H. Haywood, has 
been featuring American composer’s 
songs in his recitals in West Virginia 
this summer. At Morgantown, July 20; 
at Fairmont, July 27, and at Philippi on 
Aug. 7, Mr. Kinsey sang songs by Car- 
penter, Bauer, Burleigh, Rogers, Class 
and Seiler. His reception each year is 
increasingly enthusiastic. The Haydn 
Male Chorus of Utica, N. Y., has en 
gaged Mr. Kinsey for its November con 
cert. Mr. Kinsey will sing his annua! 
program at the Haywood New York 
studios, at 331 West End Avenue, in 
January. 





Joint Recital Tour for Merle and Bechte! 
Alcock 
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| General Education for the Organist 








By HOMER N. BARTLETT 


[Compiled from an address delivered by Mr. 
Bartlett before the Convention of the 
National Association of Organists held 
in Springfield, Mass., Aug. 4.] 


GENERAL education is essential to 
all callings and particularly help- 
ful to the organist. When we consider 
the dignity of his profession, his social 
environment, his 
association with 
the clergy, we rec- 
ognize at once the 
desirability of a 
liberal education— 
and good breeding 
as well. The or- 
ganist’s vehicle of 
expression is the 
wonderfui instru- 
ment which up to 
the present time 
has been mainly 
used for the wor- 
ship of Deity. The 
man who chooses 
for his vceation the 
playing of the or- 
gan has indeed se- lected a high and 
noble calling; one, however, which in- 
volves the training of the intellectual fac- 
ulties, and the improvement of the un- 
derstanding: first, for his own increase 
of knowledge (musical and otherwise) ; 
secondly, to enable him to impart that 
knowledge to others. 
It is not necessary that the organ- 
student should take up the study of in- 
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tegral and differential calculus in order 
to make himself proficient in the rendi- 
tion and phrasing of a Bach Fugue, nor 
is it obligatory to study the higher math- 
ematics to comprehend the periodical re- 
currence of accent, and the measured 
beat which marks the rhythmical char- 
acter and expression of music. The 
query has been made, “Do you consider 
a collegiate education necessary for the 
organist?” Answer: “Not absolutely 
necessary, but exceedingly desirable.” 
Ability and talents, though allowed their 
due consideration, are not enough. 
Owing to the increasing demand for the 
higher education in music, our univer- 
sities and colleges are including music 
in their curriculum. 


New Opportunities 


The musical “awakening” of the 
masses makes new responsibilities for 
the organist, as well as new opportuni- 
ties of usefulness. The fields are ripened 
for the harvester. Let the recitalist 
with enthusiastic ardor and renewed 
earnestness give himself to the reaping. 

The organist naturally will be most 
benefited by a study of those works 
which bear directly on or are closely 
related to the art of music. I would sug- 
gest for ancient music such histories as 
Charles Burney, “General History of 
Music,” from the earliest ages; Francis 
James Fetis, “Historie Generale De La 
Musique depuis les tem )s les plus anciens 
jusqua nos Jours”; “Modern German 
Music,” Henry F. Chorley; Opera, Ho- 
garth, “Memoirs de l’Opera”; Richard 
Wagner, “Oper und Drama”; Aesthetical 
and Critical, Fetis, ‘La Musique Mise a 
la portee de tout la Monde”; F. Huef- 
fer, “Richard Wagner and the Music of 
the Future”; W. J. Henderson, “The 
Story of Music”; H. E. Krehbiel, “Afro- 
American  Folk-Songs”; Biographical 
“Musicians of To-day,” by Romain Rol- 
land; Romance, “Jean Christophe,” by 
Romain Rolland; Biographical, “Rich- 
ard Wagner,” Henry T. Finck; “Cho- 
pin,” James Huneker; “Beethoven,” by 


Schindler, also by Richard Wagner. 
Scientific, Helmholz and Tyndall on 
Sound. 


Sound, upon which our comprehension 
of music so largely depends, is an in- 
tensely interesting subject and should be 
included in the education of the organ- 
ist. 

Dissemination of Good 


There is much which is helpful and 
good to be disseminated by the correct 
and careful performance of the master- 
pieces of organ literature. In listening 
to a Bach Fugue well played and prop- 
erly phrased we are enchanted with the 
perfect symmetry of its construction, 
also with its unity and variety. When 
we find unity, variety and harmonic fit- 
ness, as in the organ works of Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Rheinberger and some of 
the modern composers, we listen with 
wonder and delight and find ourselves 
expanding with exultation. 

A suggested duty—the organist 
should be careful not to restrict nor con- 
fine his repertory exclusively to master- 
pieces of the past, but occasionally adorn 
his program with a number from a tal- 
ented fellow-musician who has the good 
fortune to be born in “God’s own coun- 
try.” He will thus honor himself and 
acquaint the public with something new 
which may appeal to its pride as com- 
ing from a native source. 

It was related to me by a French mu- 
sician that organ pieces by composers 
of his country were performed more fre- 
quently in this country than in his own. 
It is the same with Italian organ music. 
The great number of organ recitals 
given throughout this broad land by the 
world’s most competent organists make 
a great field for the production of for- 
eign music. Is it not fitting and just 
that recitalists should use meritorious 
compositions by native composers? 





Eccentricities of Von Biilow 


He (von Biilow) was a very eccentric 
man, writes Francesco Berger in his 
“Reminiscences, Impressions and Anec- 
dotes,” and I do not think he objected 
to having his eccentricities recorded. It 
was his custom when playing in public, 
even in daytime, to mount the platform 
with white kid gloves on and carrying an 
opera hat. Once, when he had accepted 
an engagement to play at a concert of 
the Philharmonic Society, when date, fee 
and concerto had been fixed, I wrote to 
him inviting him to “honor the directors” 
of that society by dining with them dur- 
ing his visit to London, and asking him 
to name his own day. He replied, “What 


have I done that, besides playing at your 
concert, I should also be expected to dine 
with your directors?” When in his pres- 
ence Wagner’s music was being discussed 
some one observed, “Well, you must ad- 
mit that he has some heavenly moments.” 
“I don’t dispute the ‘heavenly moments’,” 
said he, “but he has some devilish ugly 
half hours.” 





TEXAS SOPRANO IN EAST 





Helen F. Cahoon Preparing for Concert 
Tour of the Southwest 





Helen F. Cahoon, of Fort 


Soprano, 
Worth, Tex. 


Helen Fouts Cahoon, soprano, who has 
made an enviable reputation in the 
Southwest and at dresent is the head 
of the voice department in Texas Chris- 
tian University at Fort Worth, has 
spent June, July and August in the East 
preparing répertoire for the coming sea- 
son with Walter S. Young of Carnegie 


Hall, New York, at his home in Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Mrs. Cahoon will be heard extensively 
in the Southwest this season, and is nego- 
tiating with a prominent New York 
manager to take over general charge of 
her bookings. She is at present at Lake 
George, N. Y., and has sung. informally 
on several occasions for prominent mem- 
bers of the summer colony, including 
Sydney and Louise Homer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Holden Huss, Mrs. E. N. Lapham 
and others, who expressed themselves as 
charmed with her singing. Mrs. Ca- 
hoon’s voice is a coloratura soprano of 
wide range. Three of Mrs. Cahoon’s 
pupils at Fort Worth, Vestal Tompkins, 
Una Stark and Leona Anderson, came 
East with her to study with Mr. Young. 





Mme. de Cisneros, Scott and Knoch for 
Cincinnati Opera 


CHICAGO, Aug. 21.—Eleanora de Cis- 
neros, contralto; Henri Scott, basso, and 
Ernst Knoch, conductor, have been en- 
gaged for the Cincinnati Opera Com- 
pany. Mme. de Cisneros has been doing 
concert work since the close of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera season, in which she 
was a Stellar artist. Ernst Knoch and 
Henri Scott are at Ravinia Park this 
summer, with the Ravinia Opera Com- 
pany. F. W. 
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HAS GIFT FROM FRAU WAGNER 





Allen Hinckley’s Walking Stick Me- 
mento of Days at Bayreuth 


Allen Hinckley’s walking stick—which 
is almost as much a part of the baritone 
as his voice—has a history. During a 
summer in Bayreuth between festivals, 
Mr. Hinckley, with other members of the 
company, were coaching several hours a 
day with Frau Wagner and her son Sieg- 
fried, but there was much time for re- 
creation also. One plan that met high 
favor was a coach ride, a ramshackle 
vehicle that held a dozen or more being 
engaged to take the artists far into the 
country. Then came long walks, for 
which Frau Wagner was especially keen. 

On one of these trigs every one but 
Hinckley had an alpine stock, and his 
conireres began to chaff him for his 
limping gait. Whereupon, Frau Wagner 
haiied a passing peasant, and induced 
him to part with a heavy stick he was 
carrying. Mr. Hinckley has had the 
stick mounted and marked with the 
names and rates of the réles which he 
sang during his long stay at Bayreuth, 
a period which ended abruptly because 
of his participation in the first “Parsi- 
fal” performances given in America con- 
trary to Frau Wagner’s wishes. Inci- 
dentally, Siegfried Wagner remarked to 
the baritone shortly before the war that 
the unhappy episode was about forgot- 
ten, and that the singer would be wanted 
in the fold again. 





Urges Our Musicians to Study American 
History 


We will never become a musical na- 
tion until our musicians become Amer- 
ican, writes Homer Moore in the St. Louis 
Republic. ‘the meiting pot will have to 
include them in all its severity, burning 
up the dross of foreignism and bringing 
out the pure metal of American:sm be- 
fore they will think Americanism in the 
terms of music. To this end musicians, 
native born and foreign born, must soak 
themselves in the history and ideals of 
America. It is national sensitiveness that 
our musicians lack and that they need. 
They think too much in terms of Bach 
and Beethoven and not enough in those 
of Washington and Lincoln. They are 
too full of Schumann and Chopin to ap- 
preciate old Ben Franklin at anything 
like his true value. If he were to stand 
as high with them as he did with King 
Louis XVI of France or George III of 
England he would stand higher than Bach 
or Handel did with either of those kings, 
though they were contemporaries. It 
was a unique political situation that re- 
vealed to the world the powers of these 
mighty men, and it is quite likely that 
if we were to obtain such a baptism of 
Americanism as that which sanctified 
them there would arise out of it a line 
of composers equal to the greatest. 





Nijinsky’s Sister May Be His Dancing 
Partner Here 


In the event that New York is not 
destined to see the much-heralded danc- 
ing stars, Nijinsky and Karsavina, to- 
gether, a substitute for the female dancer 
is at hand in the person of Mlle. 
Nijinsky. She is a graduate of the bal- 
let school at the Marien Theater in Pet- 
rograd. It is not likely that Mme. Kar- 
Savina will be persuaded to come to this 
country as long as the war continues. 
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Voice Builder and Teacher 
of Singing 


Mr. Wilson and assistants will teach during 
July and August at Wellfleet, Mass., on the 
Cape Cod shore, the work arranged particularly 
for professional singers and teachers. 


88 Gainsborough Street BOSTON 
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A Play-Place for the Musical 


Impressions of the Remarkably Brilliant Summer Colony of 
Musicians That Has Assembled at Neighboring Maine 
Resorts Since the Beginning of the War—Kreisler as 
Bicyclist, Godowsky as Distressed Motorist and Other 
Unfamiliar Characterizations 


BY CLARE P. PEELER 
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6¢QY70U can’t throw a stone in Seal 

this summer without hittin’ one 
o’ them there musical people,” an old 
farmer who “lets rooms” remarked last 
week—and it would have been difficult, 
indeed! 

















it was not all imagination. Perhaps 
those who have seen what he saw in the 
trenches always carry the mark. Who 
knows? 

Godowsky has been amusing himself 
up here with the antics of a Cadillac 
that seems almost human in its tricki- 


Two Maine-Made Snapshots: On the Left, Aurelio Giorni, the Pianist; on the 
Right, Carl Friedman, Pianist, and Gerda von Watjen 


No one knows whether it is the beauty 
of it, the calm of it, the almost over- 
stimulating air of it; whether it is that 
one may emerge at will from a rural 
seclusion into all that there is of the 
gayest, most récherché society—at any 
rate, in this year of un-race, war and 
misery there has been gathered at Seal 
Harbor a wonderful group of musi- 
cians, including some of the very fore- 
most of these who in other years took 
ship for their beloved Europe about the 
first of June. 

Leopold Stokowski, sunburned, wide- 
collared, his golden hair cropped close 
to his head, strolls by as one writes, 
down the road to the Seyffert cottage, 
for the Philadelphia “court painter” is 
here, too; he whose picture of Stokow- 
ski made a sensation one year. The Sto- 
kowskis have a lovely little place, perched 
high among trees on the road that leads 
to Bar Harbor. 

Kreisler’s Eyes Tragic 

We have always given Fritz Kreisler 
“the street” in things musical, but this 
year he is taking the sidewalk, too! For 
the famous master of the bow has been 
trying to master the bicycle, and he has 
had his own troubles. Having disdained 
a hat all summer (no musician in this 
vicinity dreams of wearing a hat—he 
leaves that entirely to critics and 
women), Mr. Kreisler is nearly as brown 
as his favorite tweed knickerbocker suit, 
and a wonderfully athletic, stocky, 
strong-built figure he is. But, as a 
woman remarked of him recently, “How 
terribly tragic his eyes are!” Perhaps 


ness. No one knows just what the great 
master of piano technique remarked on 
that Sunday morning when his machine 
carefully stalled itself just at church- 
time, midway between the two churches 
that Seal Harbor boasts, but something 
sent it along at top speed later on! 
Over at Northeast Harbor, a few miles 
off, is the charming, red-roofed, low- 
built house that the Josef Hofmann’s 
have this summer, with a lovely view 
of the bay. But Northeast Harbor is 
not quiet. Nor are celebrities permitted 
to blush unseen there at will, so Mr. 
Hofmann plans to have a special little 
refuge of his own on a certain island (it 
would be confounding his plans, perhaps, 
to tell which one) and there he may go 
sometimes to do special work. 


Studios Hum with Activity 


There are two questions, they say, 
asked of one upon arriving here, accord- 
ing to the hotel one chooses. At one 
they ask, “Who is your publisher?”— 
at the other, “Who is your banker?” But 
the third one for most of us is, ““With 
whom are you studying?” For it is 
not enough to be well-amused, care- 
free and prosperous at “Seal.” Even in 
the monde ou on s’amuse, culture is “the 
thing.” And so, the Friedbergs’ studio 
is full of pupils, and Mme. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler is said to have brought 
six of hers with her, and from every 
open window the voice of the piano or 
the violin is heard in the land. 

Of the singing fraternity there are 
very few, probably owing to the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere. Alma Gluck 
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came, but only to sing at Bar Harbor, 
and left immediately afterward. Mme. 
Gabrilowitsch is cosily established with 
her famous husband in one of the pret- 
tiest cottages on the Point, a lovely, 
natural colored birch bungalow, with its 
soft gray relieved with white doorways 
and shutters, a delightful spot of color 
in a pine grove by the bay. 

’Cellists there are in plenty and vio- 
linists of high degree. Louis Svecenski, 
viola of the Kneisel Quartet, has a pretty 
little place on the road toward North- 
east, where he keeps “open house” for 
his friends, and of which his wife smil- 
ingly remarks that on Sunday afternoons 
it rivals the famous Jordan Pond tea- 
house. Eddy Brown and his mother 
have a cottage on the Pond road. Mischa 
Elman fluttered the dovecoat, otherwise 
known as the Seaside Inn, by dining 
there recently while visiting in the Har- 
bor. Hans Kindler, first ’cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, came to visit 
the Seyfferts a few days ago and his 
tall figure with its shock of curly brown 
hair over his merry face, has been a fa- 
miliar sight since. Mr. Kindler’s prede- 
cessor, Herman Sandby, one meets at 
Bar Harbor, tanned, hatless, looking the 
personification of health. 


Group of Young Men 


Afternoon teas here are adlenty, and 
so pleasant. One finds the apple-cheeked 
hostess, who drives her own car and 
plays wonderful tennis, surrounded by a 
remarkable group of young men. Here 
is George Harris, Jr., fresh from his 
concert over at Bar with Herman 
Sandby, announcing calmly that he’s 
“studying nineteen Rachmaninoff songs” ; 
here is Lester Donahue, who made his 
mark at the piano in New York last 
season. Aurelio Giorni, the amazing 
young Italian pianist, who impressed 
cold Boston last year and is expected to 
make New York “sit up” next season, 
comes in presently. Golden-haired, blue- 
eyed, very tall, very thin, with the face 
of a Sir Galahad and the brow of a 
philosopher, he is one of the most in- 
teresting personalities in this person- 
ality-crowded island. He plays pres- 
ently, and then even the music-sated sit 
up in delight. 

So, sometimes in work, sometimes in 
exercise, sometimes in relaxation, the 
hours drift away here—and if the next 
musical season proves to be, as it prom- 
ises, one of the most remarkable in 
years, we shall have to thank for it the 
rest and gayety, as well as the work of 
just such days as these spent here by 
our hard-laboring friends, the musicians. 


Annie Louise David Gives Recital for 
University of California 

On Sunday afternoon, July 16, the 
music dedartment of the University of 
California at Berkeley, presented Annie 
Louise David, the harpist, of New York, 
in a recital at the Greek Theater. The 
audience numbered over 5000. Mrs. 
David was assisted by Mme. Gabrielle 
Chapin, the soprano, of San Francisco. 
The program contained many novelties, 
and both artists were very cordially re- 
ceived. After the recital the artists were 
given a reception at the Faculty Club. 


The Help and Pleasure of Each Week 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Inclose check. I have taken your paper 
for years, and it continues to be the help 
and pleasure of each week. Thank you 
for the great pleasure your MUSICAL 
AMERICA has always given me. 

Yours very truly, 
ELIZABETH WINTHROP EDGAR. 
Glenwood Sodrings, Col., Aug. 10, 1916. 
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MISS PARKS IN ORATORIO 


Soprano Heard with Mr. Hall’s Chorus 
at Columbia University 


Elizabeth Parks, the pooular soprano, 
recently interrupted her summer vaca- 
tion for several days to make a trip to 
New York for the purpose of appearing 
in two choral concerts conducted ably 
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Mrs. C. Linn Seiler, Wife of the Com- 
poser, and Elizabeth Parks, Soprano, 
at the Seiler Home, Bronxville, N. Y. 


by Walter Henry Hall at Columbia 
University. 

On Aug. 9 Miss Parks was the soprano 
soloist in “The Messiah,” delighting her 
hearers by her lovely singing, especially 
in “Come Unto Me.” In excerpts from 
the “Creation,” which comprised the sec- 
ond part of the program on Aug. 11, 
Miss Parks sang “With Verdure Clad” 
with brilliant effect. 

During the month of August Miss 
Parks is a soloist in the choir of Union 
Chapel, Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. She recently spent some time at 
Lake Spofford, N. H., and for a week 
she was a guest at the home of C. Linn 
Seiler, the composer, at Bronxville, N. 
Y. Miss Parks is seen with Mrs. Seiler 
in the above snapshot. The soprano is 
most enthusiastic about some of Mr. 
Seiler’s new songs which he played for 
her during her visit. 


To Introduce “Piano Typewriter” 


The London Daily Express says that 
Herman Darewski will soon introduce to 
England the “most wonderful invention 
in the world of musical mechanics since 
the coming of the automatic piano play 
er.” It is a pia o typewriter which re 
produces in ordinary musical notation 
whatever the performer plays. A pian 
ist can make a copy of any piece of mu 
sic by merely playing it through. By 
the insertion of carbon papers half a 
dozen copies may be made in one opera 
tion, as with an ordinary typewrite) 
The inventor is an Italian. 


Zabetta Brenska, mezzo-soprano, and 
Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, have been engaged by the 
Marcato Club for a joint recital to be 
given at Clarksburg, W. Va., Thursday 
evening, Nov. 2. 
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W. Ralph Cox, the New York teacher 
of singing, and composer, is spending the 
summer at Long Island, Me. 

* + * 


'Miss Esther Ward, pianist, of Seattle, 
Wash., has accepted a position with the 
State Normal School at Ellendale, N. D. 


* * * 


Bertha Barnes, Boston mezzo-contralto, 
is at the Hotel Wentworth, New Castle, 
N. H., for a few of the mid-summer 
weeks. 

* * * 

Mrs. May Bradley Kelsey was soprano 
soloist at a Municipal band concert given 
on the Green, New Haven, Conn., on 
Aug. 13. 

* * * 

A folk-lore concert by the Negro and 
Indian pupils at Hampton (Va.) Insti- 
tute was given at Hotel Aspinwall, 
Lenox, Mass. 

* * * 

Gerit de Long of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has gone to Beaver, Utah, where he will 
be in charge of the music department of 
the Murdock Academy. 

* * * 


Howard Clark Davis, director of music 
in the public schools of Chelsea, Mass., 
is spending the summer at Berkhaven, 
N. H., on Lake Sunapee. 


Professor and Mrs. Isidore Troostwyk 
of New Haven, Conn., are spending sev- 
eral weeks in Norfolk, where they are 
guests at the Norfolk Inn. 

* * * 

Mrs. M. A. Griggs, director of the 
School of Music connected with the New 
Haven Y. W. C. A., is spending August 
at the Colonial Inn. West Haven, Conn. 

* * x 

A musicale was given at Watch Hill, 
R. L, recently by Mrs. William G. Ham- 
mond, soprano; William G. Hammond, 
pianist, and Charles F. Hammond, bari- 


tone. 
* e 


Nancy Copeland Goodyer of New 
Haven, Conn., contralto soloist at Ply- 
mouth Church, New Haven, will be mar- 
ried on Aug. 28 to Alfred W. Andrews 
of New York. 


* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert W. Savage of 
Meriden, Conn., returned home recently 
from California. Mr. Savage is the 
tenor soloist of the First Congregational 
Church, Meriden. 

* * * 

Harry Woodstock, musical director and 
choirmaster of All Angels’ Church in 
New York, is again at the Graham cot- 
tage, Sunset Beach, Conn., with his choir 
boys for an annual outing. 

* * * 


The appointment of Horace S. Ensign 
as assistant director of the Tabernacle 
Choir, Salt Lake City, was made re- 
cently. He will also appear as a soloist 
at the Tabernacle services this year. 

* a * 


William H. Callinan, organist and pu- 
pil of Grace M. Bramhall of Brewer, 
Me., has been taking a course of organ 
lessons from Pietro Yon of New York, 
the well-known organist and composer. 

* * * 


At the Oaks, Portland, Ore., Ferullo’s 
Band is attracting many people who de- 
light in the splendid open-air concerts. 
Victorine Hays as soloist has won many 
friends. Special Wagnerian programs 


have been given. 
a: * * 


A concert was given on Aug. 13, at the 
Ventnor Auditorium, Atlantic City, by 
the Lombardi Orchestra, Luigi Lom- 
bardi, conductor. The soloists were Elva 
Florence Hays, soprano, and Antonio 
Ferrara, violinist. 

» + * 


Carl Schlegel of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company gave a song recital at the 
Father Mathew Society Building, Pitts- 
field, Mass., on Aug. 25. He was accom- 
panied by William S. Larkin of New 
York, formerly of Pittsfield. 


* * * 


Marcia van Dresser, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company, appeared re- 
cently with her usual success at one of 
Mrs. McAllister’s musicales on the North 
Shore, Massachusetts, and is booked for 
three more concerts in Maine. 


maa \: 


ate \\W 
\\ 


When Charles P. Hatch, former leader 
of the First Regiment Band of Hartford, 
Conn., was called to the Mexican border 
with the Connecticut National Guard, 
his wife carried on his business by super- 
vising his band of thirty men. 

* ok * 


A senior piano and voice recital by 
Marie Sophia King, pupil of Mrs. E. 
Louise Williams, and Olive Mariah 
Coultrap, contralto, pupil of Mrs. Elsie 
Del Wilcox, was given recently at 
Moores Hill College, Moores Hill, Ind. 


* * * 


Mrs. Cora Cox Lucas of Columbia, 
S. C., succeeds Mrs. Thomas Dotterer as 
chairman of the music department of the 
State Federation of omen’s Clubs. 
Mrs. Lucas is known throughout the 
South as a pianist of fine attainments. 

* * * 


Loyal Philips Shawe, the Boston- 
Providence baritone, has removed his 
teaching studio from 511 Butler Ex- 
change, Providence, to 144 Westminster 
Street, in that city, at which address 
he will resume teaching about the mid- 
dle of September. 


* * * 

The Coe Conservatory of Music of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has added three new 
teachers to its faculty for the coming 
season. They are Louise Crawford, as- 
sistant professor of piano and theory; 
Louise Mansfield, instructor in voice, and 
Grace Main, instructor in piano. 

* * * 

An impromptu concert was given at 
the Grove Beach Inn, Clinton, Conn., 
recently. The contributing artists were 
Warren Olmsted, violinist; Fred R. Lay- 
den, flutist; Hazel Fish, soprano; Guy 
Robertson, tenor, and May Olmsted, ac- 
companist. 

* * ok 

Troy, N. Y., will again have its series 
of Chromatic Concerts, with the follow- 
ing schedule: Dec. 7, Elena Gerhardt; 
Jan. 25, Fritz Kriesler; Feb. 19, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Mrs. Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch; April 12, Oscar Seagle and 
Guiomar Novaes. 

* * 

The Little Rock, Ark., Conservatory of 
Music will add at the opening of the com- 
ing season a standardized junior college 
for women. Its purpose will be to supply 
specialized work in the music branches 
without sacrificing study in general lit- 
erary and scientific branches. 

* * * 


Mrs. Elizabeth F. Fallon of Bangor, 
Me., recently presented eleven of her ad- 
vanced pupils in recital. K. A. Ring- 
wall, pianist of Bangor, is conducting 
his summer classes with much success. 
His son, Rudolf. of the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, is 
visiting in that city. 

& a * 

Harris S. Shaw, John Herman Loud, 
John Buckingham, Hamilton MacDou- 
gall, John A. O’Shea, H. R. Austin, 
Irving Upton, Daisy Swadkins, Charles 
Irwin and J. C. Mehaffey were the Bos- 
ton organists at Soringfield, Mass., for 
the recent convention of the American 
Guild of Organists. 

* 7 + 

Heinrich Meyn, the baritone, who will 
be heard in concerts next season under 
the direction of Annie Friedberg, gave a 
successful concert at Onteora Park, 
N. Y., together with Chester Sear'e, or- 
ganist. The concert was a benefit for 
the Onteora Church, and was an artistic 
and financial success. 

* 7” * 

Mrs. Flora R. Arnold, president of the 
Chopin Club, Providence, R. I., gave a 
concert for the Chopin Club Board re- 
cently at Possuegausett. The artists 
were Albert Stoessel, violinist; Mrs. 
Emma Winslow Childs, pianist; Mrs. 
Evelyn Cook Slocum, contralto, assisted 
by Edna Stoessel, accompanist. 

* * * 


The Rubinstein Club of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., gave its first concert of the season 
recently, when the Harmonic Quartet, 
conducted by Mrs. Gilbert Brown Rath- 
fon, appeared in several pleasing num- 
bers. The soloists were Mary Mildred 
Kain and Anna Margaret O’Brien, pian- 
ists, and Mrs. Elsie Ehriecht Milliman, 
violinist. 


At the seventh annual fair given b 
the Young Ladies’ Guild of the Wood- 
mont Union Chapel, New Haven, Conn., 
on Aug. 17, a special feature was a con- 
cert. Among those heard were Esther 
and Helen Bradley, Frederick Manevetz, 
Steadman Jones, Mrs. Adele G. John- 
son, Raymond H. Clarke, Amy Anchell 
and Mrs. Helen Bryan. 


* * & 


A San Antonio quartet, known as the 
Travis Park Quartet, has been filling sev- 
eral engagements with Chautauqua, 
Christian Endeavor and similar societies 
during the summer. The members of the 

uartet are Mrs. G. E. Guinn, soprano; 
Bisa Harms, contralto; H. E. Dickinson, 
tenor; Gilbert Schramm, bass, with 
Grace Switzer, accompanist. 


* * 


Of the San Antonio musicians, Mrs. 
S. J. Bagget is in New York for the 
summer, studying voice. J. M. Steinfeldt 
is spending most of the summer in com- 
posing or practicing in his studio. Mrs. 
Clara D. Madison s%ent part of the sum- 
mer in Louisiana, and part of the time 
in the mountains of Texas. Elsa Sterns- 
dorf has been at home, using much time 
in studio practice. 

* * * 


Gwendoline Barnes, violinist in the 
Bangor Symphony Orchestra, went with 
the Bangor Symphony Orchestra, which 
took dart in the recent historical pageant 
held at Fort Fairfield and has been play- 
ing if§mall orchestras since the close 
of the orchestra’s season at Lubec and 
Eastport. While at Eastport Miss 
Barnes has been engaged in giving tone 
tests for the Edison records. 
* * 


Sixty-six of the leading symphony or- 
chestras, clubs and societies of America 
have already secured Albert Spalding 
for the coming season. His tour will 
embrace appearances in all the leading 
cities of the East, South and Middle 
West. Following his return from Ha- 
vana, Cuba, and the West Indies in March 
he will make a tour of the Pacific Coast 
which will keep him busy until the last 
of April. 

* * * 

Mrs. Frank L. Howland, soprano, re- 
cently made a two days’ appearance at 
the Broadway Theater, Long Branch, 
N. J., in Skilling’s operetta “Mystery 
Land,” in which she took the part of the 
Hindu maid, the leading female character 
in the work. Mrs. Howland has appeared 
in New York and elsewhere in “Chimes of 
Normandy,” “Maritana,” “Rose Maiden,” 
etc. She also has a large repertory of 
concert songs and oratorio airs. 


* * * 


The program of the Chopin Club, 
Providence, R. I., for the season of 1916- 
17 has been announced. The dates are 
as follows: Oct. 18, American com- 
posers; Nov. 9, Shakespeare morning; 
Dec. 7, Oriental program; Jan. 4, Guest 
night; Feb. 1, Women composers; March 
1, Russian musicale; March 29, Ensem- 
ble program; April 26, “A Day in Na- 
ture’s Toneland.” 

* * * 


Myrtle Elvyn, pianist, begins her 
American tour early in October for the 
season of 1916-1917. Her popularity 
with Chicago audiences is evidenced by 
the repeated requests that she play more 
frequently there. -Plans have therefore 
been made for a Chicago recital some 
time during October, the date for which 
is not definitely settled. Miss Elvyn is 
at present in the East, where she will 
remain until Sept. 1. 

* * * 


Gertrude Goldsmith, soprano, a stu- 
dent of Harriot Eudora Barrows in Bos- 
ton, assisted an instrumental trio consist- 
ing of Anna Eichorn, violinist; Hazel 
L’Africain, ’cellist, and Mary Synott, 
pianist, in a concert given at the Cottage 
Park Hotel, Winthrop, Mass., on Sunday 
evening, Aug. 5. Miss Goldsmith sang a 
group of English songs by Ronald, Sind- 
ing and White and received hearty, well- 
merited applause. 

* * a 


The prisoners at the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, Philadelphia, Pa., were recently 
regaled by a sacred concert by the choir 
of the St. Rita Church, augmented by a 
chorus of inmates of the institution. The 
affair was given under the auspices of 
the American Society for Visiting Catho- 
lic Prisoners, and was directed by Joseph 
J. Welsh. Solos were given by Margaret 
Marshall, C. Agnes Melia, Mrs. Cath- 
arine Slack, John Simpson and James 
King. 


* * * 


Minette Sutherland, soprano of Provi- 
dence, R. I., a pupil of Harriet Eudora 
Barrows, vocal teacher of that city; 
Ralph Smalley, ’cellist;| Theodore M. 





Dillaway, flautist, and Clarence G. Ham- 
ilton, pianist, were the artists presenting 
the program at the thirtieth recital at 
the Commonwealth School of Music, 
Boothbay Harbor, Me., on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Aug. 1. An interesting and wel] 
varied program was presented and most 
favorably received by the large audience. 
* * * 


A musical organization has been found- 
ed by some of the younger musicians of 
Newark, N. J. It is called the Dorian 
Music Club and it aims to study the 
works of classic and modern composers 
and to give public performances of some 
of these works. Rehearsals have already 
been begun for a performance of Eaton 
Fanning’s “Daybreak,” which will be 
given with orchestral accompaniment. 
The officers are Paul Dannenmann, pres- 
ident; Emma Schneider, vice-president; 
Sadie Dudolff, secretary; Albert J. 
Kroner, treasurer, and Howard S. Sav- 
age, musical director. 

*” ok * 


The August meeting of the Tuesday 
Afternoon Club of Milford, Conn., was 
held on the 15th. Mrs. Albert A. Bald- 
win, vice-president, presided. A _ vote 
to subscribe for five Chautauqua tickets 
for the season of 1917 was carried. The 
program of entertainment consisted of 
piano numbers by Elinor D. Hawkins; 
soprano solos by Grace Revere of North- 
ford, who is soloist at Calvary Baptist 
Church, New Haven; readings by Flor- 
ence Wilcox and Dorothy Mendelson of 
Bridgeport; solos by Alvin C. Smith, 
baritone of the Yale Glee Club, and duets 
by Miss Revere and Mr. Smith. 


HAMLIN 


Tenor 





Management Maurice and Gordon Fulcher, 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Re-engaged for 
Fourth Season with Chicago Grand Opera 
Co. Permanent Address: Lambs’ Club, New 
York. 
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Instructor of “Miller Vocal Art-Sclence” 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF VOICE DEVELOPMENT 
Studios 817-834 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel, 1350 Circle 


William §. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 154 West 72nd St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1311 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


EARL 


CARTWRIGHT 
BARITONE, concert, Recital, Orator!> 


112 West 47th Street, New York 


GEORGE 


ROBERTS 


Pianist—Accompanist 
Address care MUSICAL AMERICA, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 





























Walter Henry Hall 
Professor of Choral Music 


Columbia University 
ADDRESS 
49 Claremont Ave., New York City 


Mme. V, NOVELLI Soprano 

VOICE CULTURE and REPERTOIRE TEACHER 

SANG LEADING ROLES 

IN GRAND OPERA WITH CARUSO 

AND OTHER STARS 

STUDIO: 121 W. 72nd St. NEW YORK 
Telephone: 3571 Columbus 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
he date of publication. 


Individuals 


Baker, Elsie.—Lyndonville, Vt., Aug. 26; 
Hardwick, Vt., Aug. 28; Woodsville, N. H., 
Aug. 29; Laconia, N. H., Aug. 30; Kennebunk, 
Me., Aug. 31; Rumford, Me., Sept. 1; Farm- 
ington, Me., Sept. 2; Waterville, Me., Sept. 4. 


Barnes, Bertha.—Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 14, 


Beach, Mrs H. H. A.—Milwaukee, Wis., 
Nov. 2:’ Rocsford, lll., Nov. 28; Lancaster, 
Pa., Dec. 7. 


Beebe, Carolyn.—New York City (A£olian 
Hall), Oct. 24; New York City (Columbia 
College), Nov. 11; Newark, N. J., Dec. 8. 


Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—New York 
(A£olian Hall), Oct. 17. 


Cole, Ethel Cave.—Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 
19 to Sept. 1. 


Copeland, George.— New York (4®olian 
Hall), Nov. 21; Pittsburgh, Dec. 5; Boston, 
Dec. 9; Philaaelphia, Dec. 11. 


Craft, Marcella.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 
28, 29; Baitimore, Oct. 20; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 
3; St. Paul, Nov. 16; Minneapolis, Nov. i: 
trovidence, R. I., Dec. 15. 


Ferguson, Bernard.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 
6; Boston (Copley-tlaza Musical), Dec. 19. 


Galey, Mary.—Willow Grove, Pa., Aug. 20- 
°7 (Soloist Sousta’s Band). 


Ganz, Rudolph. — New York, Biltmore, 
Morning Musicale, Dec. 15. 


Gideon, Henry L.—Dover, N. H., Oct. 3; 
Malden, ‘Mass., Oct. 18; Lynn (A. M.), Mal- 
den (P. M.), Nov. 1; Malaen, Mass., Nov. 22; 
(Brooklyn Institute), Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Lynn, Mass., Nov. 29, Dec. 13; Boston (E ublic 
Library), Dec. 24; New York (Columbia Uni- 
versity), Jan. 3; Philadelphia, Jan. 4. 


Glenn, Wilfred.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 
26, 28; Buffalo, Nov. 23 (Guido Chorus); Bos- 
ton (Handel and Haydn Society), Dec. 17, 18; 
Chicago, Dec. 29. 


Gotthelf, Claude.—Chicago, Oct. 26; Kenil- 
worth, Oct. 28; Chicago (Aft.), Maywood 
(Eve.), Oct. 31; Oxford, Ohio, Nov. 4; New 
York, Nov. 9; Brooklyn, Nov. 10; Hacken- 
sack, N. J., Nov. 15; Detroit, Nov. 19, 20, 
21; Cleveland, Nov. 22; New York, Nov. 29; 
Woonsocket, R. 1., Dec. 1; Amesbury, Mass., 
Dee. 4; Malden, Mass., Dec. 5; Castine, Me., 
Dec. 6; Gloucester, Mass., Dec. 8; Taunton, 
Mass., Dec. 11; Brooklyn, Dec. 12; New York, 
Dee. 15; Woburn, Mass., Dec. 22; New York, 
Dec. 28. 


Granville, Charlies Norman.—Sayreville, N. 
J. som. Chambersburg, Pa.; Aug. 24, 
Woodstock, Va.; Aug. 25, Elkton, Va.; Aug. 
26-27, Lewisburg, W. Va.; Aug. 28, Beck- 
ley, W. Va.; Aug. 29, Clifton Forge, Va.; 
Aug. 30, Lexington, Va.; Aug. 31, Roanoke, 
Va.; Sept. 1, Princeton, W. Va.; Sept. 2-3, 
Wytheville, Va.; Sept. 4, Radford, Va.; Sept. 
5, Martinsville, Va.; Sept. 6, Bedford, Va.; 
Sept. 7, Charlestown, W. Va. 


Green, Marion.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 
9 

Henry, Harold.—New York, Nov. 6; Bos- 
ton. Nov. 7. 


Heyward, Lillian.—Newport, Vt., Aug. 26; 
Lyndonville, Vt., Aug. 28; Hardwick, Vt., 
Aug. 29; Woodsville, N. H., Aug. 30; Laconia, 
N. H., Aug. 31; Kennebunk, Me., Sept. 1; 
Rumford, Me., Sept 2; Waterville, Me., Sept. 
a. 


Smith, Ethelynde.—Atlantic City, N. J., 
Sept. 12. 


Hodgson, Leslie.—Stamford, Conn., Oct. 4. 


Hubbard, Havrah.—(Operalogues.)—Nov. 4, 
Oxford; Nov. 9, New York; Nov. 10, Brook- 
lyn; Nov. 13, Hackensack, N. J.; Nov. 14, 
Philadelphia; Nov. 19, Detroit; Nov. 20, De- 
troit; Nov. 21, Detroit; Nov. 22, Cleveland; 
Nov. 29, New York; Dec. 1, Woonsocket, R. 
I.; Dec. 4, Amesbury, Mass.; Dec. 5, Mal- 
den, Mass.; Dec. 7-8, Gloucester; Dec. 9, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; Dec. 11, Taunton; Dec. 
12, Brooklyn; Dec. 15, New York; Dec. 18, 
Ware, Mass.; Dec. 22, Woburn; Dec. 28, New 
York; Jan. 1, Fall River; Jan. 1, Boston; Jan. 
2, New Bedford; Jan. 4, Wakefield (Morn.), 
Scituate (Aft.), Boston (Eve.); Jan. 5, Sa- 
lem; Jan. 6, Taunton; Jan. 8, Stamford, 


Conn.; Jan. 9, Philadelphia; Jan. 10, Brook- | 


lyn; Jan. 11, New York; Jan. 15, Framing- 
ham (Aft.) Boston (Eve.); Jan. 16, Willim- 
antic, Conn.; Jan. 18, Wakefield; Jan. 19: 
Waltham (Aft.), Clinton (Eve.); Jan. _ 22, 
Boston (Aft.), Boston (Eve.); Jan. 23, New 
Bedford; Jan. 24, Worcester; Jan. 25, Wake- 
field (Morn.), Gloucester (Eve.); Jan. 26, 
Mansfield; Jan. 29, Taunton; Jan. 31, New 
York: Feb. 1, Wakefield (Morn.), Scituate 
(Aft.); Feb. 2, Salem; Feb. 3, Athol; Feb. 5, 
Boston; Feb. 6, Springfield; Feb. 8, New 
York; Feb. 9, Brooklyn; Feb. 12, Framing- 
ham (Aft.), Boston (Eve.); Feb. 13, Stone- 
ham (Aft.), Gloucester (Eve.); Feb. 14, Hud- 
son; Feb. 15, New York; Feb. 16, Waltham 
(Aft.), Southbridge (Eve.); Feb. 17, Frank- 
lin, N. H. (Aft.), Tilton, N. H. (Eve.); Feb. 
20, New Bedford; Feb. 21, Fitchburg; Feb. 
23, Beverly; Feb. 26, Leominster (Aft.), Bos- 
ton (Eve.); Feb. 28, Gloucester; March 1, 
Wakefield; March 2, Chelsea; March 5, Fall 
River; March 6, Philadelphia: March 8, New 
York: March 13. Chester, Pa.; March 14, 
Bridgeport; March 21, Portland, Me.; March 
26, Hyde Park; March 29, New York; March 
30, Brooklyn; April 12, New York. 


Jefferds, Geneva.—Boston, Sept. 10. 


Lund, Charlotte.—Brooklyn (Academy of 
Music), Oct. 22; New York (£olian Hall), 
Oct. 28; Iowa State University, Oct. 31. 


Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—New York, 
(A£olian Hall), Oct. 31, Nov. 21. 


Matzenauer, Mme. Margarete.—New York, 
Dec. 14 and 15, with N. Y. Philharmonic. 


Middleton, Arthur.—Chicago, Oct. 25; Des 
Moines, Iowa, Oct. 27. 
Orrell, Lucille.—Pittsburgh, Pa., week of 


Sept. 20. with Sousa and his band; New 
York, Oct. 19, 21 and 23; Newark, N. J., Oct. 


20; Danville, Pa., Oct. 25; Irvington, N. Y.., 
Oct. 29; Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 1. 


Princess Tslanina Redfeather.—New York 
(ZZolian Hail), Oct. 17. 


Rasely, George.—New York, Oct. 28. 


Roberts, George.—Summit Park, N. Y., 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 2; Oneida, N. Y., Oct. 10; 
Fulton, N. Y., Oct. 11; Oswego, N. Y., Oct 12; 
Watertown, N. Y., Oct. 16; Burlington, Vt., 
Oct. 20. 


Sapin, Cara.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 6, 
Weymouth, Mass., Dec. 29. 


Schnitzer, Germaine.—New York, Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 30 


Seydel, Irma.—Chicago, Ill., from Oct. 14 to 
Oct. 24; New York, Oct. 28; Roslindale, Mass., 
Oct. 31; Fall River, Mass., Nov. 1; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Nov. 3; Hartford, Conn., Nov. 7; 
Tour of Twenty Concerts in New England, 
Nov. 20 to Dec. 23; Providence, R. I. (Boston 
Symphony Orchestra), Dec. 26. 


Shaun, Jose.—Bridgeton, Me., Aug. 23, 24. 


Simmons, William. — Washington, Conn., 
Aug. 25; Litchfield, Conn., Aug. 26. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 
14; Bangor, Me., Oct. 5, 7; Portland, Me., Oct. 
9, 11 (Maine Music Festival). 

Sundelius, Marie. — Worcester’ Festival, 
Sept. 27; Chicago, Oct. 8; Cleveland, Oct. 10; 
Jamestown, -N. Y., Oct. 11; Salamanca, N. Y., 
Oct. 12; Warren, Pa., Oct. 13; New York, 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 6; Metropolitan Opera, 
New York, Nov. 13; New York (Astor), Nov. 
28; New York (Carnegie Hall), Oec. 6 


Zoller, Ellmer.—Bar Harbor, Aug. 25; New- 
port, Aug. 29. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Dayton, 
Ohio, Nov. 3. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. — St. 
Paul, Nov. 16; Minneapolis, Nov. 17. 


New York Chamber Music Society.—New 
York City (£olian Hall), Oct. 24; New York 
City (Columbia College), Nov. 11; Newark, 
N. J., Dec. 18; New York City (Zolian Hall), 
Jan. 2; New York City (£olian Hall), Feb 


27 


Worcester Festival.— Worcester, Mass., 
Sept. 25-29. Dr. Arthur Mies, conductor; 
Gustav Strube, associate conductor; soloists, 
Mme. Alma Gluck, soprano; Mme. Marie 
Sundelius, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano; Miss Marcella Craft, soprano; Miss 
Henrietta Wakefield, contralto; Percy Grain- 
ger, pianist; Theo. Karle, tenor; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor; Wilfred Glenn, bass, and 
Marion Green, bass. 


Tollefsen Trio.—Holland, Mich., Oct. 19; 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, Oct. 23; Dalaware, 
Ohio, Oct. 24; Chicago, IIll., Oct. 25; Mani- 
towoc, Wis., Oct. 27; Bedford, Ind., Nov. 13; 
Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 14; Birmingham, Ala., 
Nov. 16; Selma, Ala., Nov. 17; Brookhaven, 
Miss., Nov. 20; New Orleans, La., Nov. 21; 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Nov. 23; Raleigh, 
N. C., Nov. 25: Macon. Ga., Nov. 28; Green- 
ville, S. C., Nov. 30; Greensboro, N. C., Dec. 
1; Hackensack, N. J., Jan. 8; Clarksburg, W. 
Va., Jan. 10; Detroit, Mich., Jan. 11, 12. 





CONCERTS AT MAINE SCHOOL 


Harriot Barrows in Programs Presented 
at Boothbay Harbor 


BooTHBAY HARBOR, ME., Aug. 16.—At 
the Commonwealth School of Music here 
two interesting recitals were given re- 
cently, one on Tuesday evening, Aug. 8; 
the other last evening. Both concerts 
attracted large audiences to Assembly 
Hall. Harriot Eudora Barrows, the 
gifted soprano of Boston, and a member 
of this summer school’s teaching force, 
shared the program on Aug. 8, with 
Clarence G. Hamilton, pianist, director 
of the school, and Albert T. Foster, vio- 
linist. Last evening the same artists 
aopeared, with Theodore M. Dillaway, 
flautist, assisting. At the former con- 
cert, Miss Barrows was heard in “The 
Wind Song” (Rogers), “The Sleep That 
Flits O’er Baby’s Eyes” (Carpenter), 
“Verborgenheit” (Wolf), “Happy Song” 
(Del Riego). To the singing of them 
she brought the accustomed artistry that 
is characteristic of her work. Messrs. 
Hamilton and Foster played the Kreutzer 
Sonata of Beethoven and a Suite, op. 54 
of Schiitt. 

Last evening’s program consisted of 
some interesting music for flute, violin 
and piano, by Ries, Cui and Purcell, ef- 
fectively performed by Messrs. Dillaway, 
Foster and Hamilton, while Miss Bar- 
rows contributed a group of songs in 
English by Crist, Elgar, Lemaire and 
Gounod. 





VOLPES GIVE FINE CONCERT 


Viadimir Dubinsky and Marguerite 


Volavy Also Appear 


Far Rockaway, L. IL, Aug. 21.—A 
concert was given by Mme. Marie Volpe, 
the soprano, on Aug. 19, at Masonic 
Hall, Far Rockaway. Vladimir Dubin- 
sky, the ’cellist, was heard to splendid 
advantage in the “Cantabile,” by Cui, 
and Glazounoff’s “Serenade Espagnole.” 
He was so liberally applauded that he 
gave Casella’s “Chanson Napolitan” as 
an encore. Mr. Dubinsky also played 
the ’cello part in Mendelssohn’s D Minor 
Trio, in which Marguerite Volavy, pian- 
ist, and Arnold Volpe, violinist, were 
the other performers. 

Mme. Volpe sang an aria from 
Gounod’s “La Reine de Saba,” a group 
of songs in German by Wolf, Tschaikow- 
sky and Grieg and a group of modern 
numbers by Debussy, Massenet, Cadman 
and Rogers. Her interpretations were 
artistic, and her voice at all times sym- 
pathetic and of good quality. Mr. Volpe 
was an excellent accompanist. 

Marguerite Volavy played the Schu- 
bert-Liszt “Soiree de Vienne” with splen- 
did effect. 





Community Singing Introduced in Band 
Concerts at York, Pa. 


YorK, Pa., Aug. 19.—Community sing- 
ing has been introduced by John Denues, 
director of the city band, in this city, at 
the weekly band concerts given in the 
several city parks. Three thousand 
music lovers were attracted to Penn 
Common last Thursday evening when the 
City band again presented an attractive 
program, assisted by the Y. M. C. A. 
Male Chorus, under the direction of Ur- 
ban H. Hershey. The community sing- 
ing was one of the features of the pro- 
gram. Accompanied by the band the as- 
semblage joined with the chorus in sing- 
ing “America” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The numbers by the Y. M. 
C. A. Male Chorus were: “Border Bal- 


lad” (Maunder), “Kentucky Babe” (Gei- 
bel), “We’re Tenting To-night” (Kitt- 
ridge), and “Bandits’ Chorus,” from the 
opera “Ernani,” by Verdi. 





Dr. Goetzl Writes Incidental Music for 
Two New Plays 


Dr. Anselm Goetzl, who wrote the in- 
cidental music for the late Charles 
Klein’s drama “The Guilty Man,” which 
was produced Aug. 17 at the Astor The- 
ater, New York, has just been commis- 
sioned to write the music for the new 
A. Ps Woods production, “King, Queen, 
Jack.” 


SEEK TRAINED CHORISTERS 


To Enlarge Community Chorus for 
“Song and Light” Festival 


An incident of last Sunday afternoon’s 
meeting of the New York Community 
Chorus was the voluble gratitude of an 
old Italian who rushed up to Director 
Barnhart when the afternoon was clos- 
ing, with tears in his eyes. “You mak-a 
me young you mak-a me young” he kept 
repeating. “That’s the game” said Mr. 
Barnhart with heartiness. 

A special invitation has been issued 
by the members of the chorus to trained 
singers. The “Song and Light” Festival 
to be given on the evening of Sept. 13 
demands an enlarged chorus if the full 
effect of song across the water is to be 
attained. Mrs. Anna Schroetter of Ridge- 
field Park has volunteered to organize 
a group of trained singers from that 
neighborhood to come to New York for 
the last two or three rehearsals (held al- 
ways on Monday evenings in the De Witt 
Clinton High School, Fifty-ninth Street 
and Tenth Avenue) and to carry the 
spirit of community musical ventures 
back to New Jersey. Singers or choral 
society leaders who wish to take part in 
the event and are willing to meet with 
the chorus for the final rehearsals are 
asked to communicate with the secre- 
tary, Ernestine Evans, at 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue (Telephone, Chelsea 4516). 

Arthur Nevin will lecture to the 
chorus on the Community Music Move- 
ment in the State of Kansas on Tuesday, 
Aug. 29. 





The Apollo Club of Minneapolis has 
engaged Christine Miller for a concert 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 20. En route to 
Minneapolis Miss Miller will sing at 
meneene, Wis.; Mankato and Northfield, 

inn. 

















Willie B. Manson 


LONDON, Aug. 7.—We have with much 
regret to chronicle the loss for yet an- 
other musician who has laid down his 
life for his country, Willie B. Manson, 
who went to France with the London 
Scottish and was killed in action last 
month. He was a New Zealander and 
after coming to the old country became 
one of the “children” of the Chapel 
Royal St. James. Then, in 1913, he en- 
tered the Royal Academy of Music, gain- 
ing three bronze medals in his first year 
and was appointed sub-professor of har- 
mony and composition. The second year 
he gained the Oliviera Prize and the 
Charles Lucas silver medal and the Bat- 
tison-Haynes Prize for com dosition. Thus 
another of our most promising young 
composers has fallen a victim to the 
war. 


Charles F. French 


Charles F. French, business manager of 
the Musical Leader, of Chicago, died on 
Thursday of last week in the Polyclinic 
Hospital, New York City, as the result 
of injuries received in a fall from a 
street car. At the time of the accident 
Mr. French, with his wife, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Burt French, editor of the Musical 
Leader, was passing through New York 
on his way to his home in Chicago. 

Mr. French was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land, fifty-five years ago and came to 
this country when a young man. He 
was graduated from the Jesuit College, 
Dublin. 

Mr. French formerly was president of 
the Irish Fellowship Club and vice-presi- 
dent of the Medievalists’ Club of Chi- 
cago. He was a member of the Press 
Club, the Chicago Athletic Club and the 
South Shore Country Club of Chicago 
and the Lotos Club of New York. Be- 
sides his wife Mr. French leaves two 
sons and four daughters. 


Rodolphe Berger 


Paris, Aug. 10.—Rodolphe Berger, 
com poser, said by some to be German, by 
others Austrian, came to death by his 
own hand a few days ago at Barcelona, 
where he had fled at the outbreak of 
hostilities, for though he had lived in 
France many years he had never become 
naturalized, and consequently preferred 
leaving the country to entering a deten- 
tion camp. Berger was fifty-five years 


of age at the time of his death. The 
composer was mostly known by his 
waltzes, and his music, while attractive, 
was of the lighter genre. “Claudine” 
and “Chevalier d’Eon” were his best 
known pieces. With the passing of the 
composer of “La Valse Bleue” and “Loin 
du Pays,” Waldteufel, the world of waltz 
melody has lost two of its most popular 
lights. R. 


William Ap Madoc 


CHIcAGO, Aug. 15.—His heart broken 
by the action of the Chicago School 
Board in not re-engaging him, William 
A» Madoc, teacher of music in the Chi- 
cago high schools, died at his residence 
last Saturday. Sixty-eight teachers were 
dropped from the rolls by the Chicago 
School Board recently as the opening 
gun in a fight against the Teachers’ 
lederation, to which most of them be- 
longed. Madoc was not a member of the 
federation because he was a_ special 
teacher, and therefore not eligible, but 
he was very friendly with its leaders. 
He was ill in bed when he was dropped 
from the rolls. The action of the board 
took the heart out of him, and he seemed 
to lose all desire to get well. 

William Ap Madoc was born in Wales 
in 1844. He came to the United States 
in 1864 and settled at Utica, N. Y. He 
came to Chicago during the World’s Fair 
as judicator of the music festival. Since 
then Chicago had been his home. He 
had been with the music department of 
the public schools and in charge of the 
music at Lincoln center for more than 
fifteen years. He was buried at Mt. 
Hope Cemetery on Monday. F. W. 


Ernest Collier Austin 


Ernest Collier Austin, a young com- 
poser of piano music and popular songs, 
died on Aug. 15 of infantile paralysis. 
He wrote the music for a fashion show 
called “Clothes,” and one of his songs 
was sung at the Winter Garden last year. 
Mr. Austin was the son of Albert Austin, 
the executor of the estate of William 
Turner, the famous English painter. In 
musical and theatrical circles Mr. Austin 
was known as Ernest Ver Deyne. 


Raymon Moore 


Raymon Moore, widely known as a 
tenor, song writer, and minstrel, died on 
Aug. 15 in the Coney Island Hosrital 
from a complication of ailments. Mr. 
Moore, in collaboration with Cy. War- 
man, wrote “Sweet Marie,” a song once 
popular. At the age of twenty-three he 
made his début as a singer at Niblo’s 
Garden, New York. 


Felix Serignano 


Signor Felix Serignano, bandmaster, 
died of infantile paralysis at the home 
of his father in Chicago on Aug. 12. Be- 
sides his widow, he leaves one son, both 
of whom are in Pittsfield. 
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SEATTLE CLUB GIVES 
BANQUET FOR KARLE 


Tenor Honored by Musicians of 
His Own City—Mrs. Beach 
on Visit 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 15.—One of 
the most enjoyable events of the week 
was the recestion and banquet at the 
Washington Hotel Annex given by the 
Clef Club in honor of Theo Karle. Over 
one hundred paid homage to the brilliant 
young tenor. Clifford W. Kantner, pres- 
ident of the Clef Club, acted as toast 
master. The first to respond was J. S. 
Graham, the toast being “Our Guest— 
Mr. Theo Karle.” Mr. Graham gave an 
outline of Karle’s rapid progress in his 
work, saying that when his teacher pro- 
nounced him ready for a_ professional 
début, lack of means made the event al- 
most impossible. At this time he was 
offered by a motion picture theater a 
year’s contract at $500 per week, but he 
refused the offer, and his friends planned 
a benefit concert, which was such a great 
success that the money required to make 
dJossible his trip to New York was se- 
cured. 

“The Musical Future of the North- 
west” was responded to by Edmund J. 


Myer, Karle’s teacher and_ staunch 
friend. Mr. Myer told of Karle’s hearing 
before the musicians of New York 
and Chicago. He also said that he 


(Mr. Myer) had intended to hold sum- 
mer classes in Seattle each year. Claude 
Madden’s subject was “Seattle’s Stand- 
ard Grand Opera Company.” He told 
of Karle’s first appearance in the opera 
of “Faust” three years ago, and his won- 
derful improvement since that time. 
“King County Musical Educators’ Asso- 
ciation,” the name now adopted by the 
King County branch of the Washington 
State Music Teachers’ Association, was 
responded to by Ferdinand Dunkley, 
president of the organization. Musical 
betterment and standardization are the 


object of the association. Calvin B. 
Cady spoke on “The Child,” and his 
scholarly handling of his _ subject, 


cou dled with his ready wit, was greatly 
enjoyed. “The Clef Club” was respond- 
ed to by Dr. Underwood. 

The musical program was full of sur- 
prises. E. Hellier-Collens, from the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, Corvalis, who 
is spending the summer in Seattle, played 
Violin Sonata in A, by Handel, and 
“Caprice Viennois,” Kreisler. Walter 
Allen Stults, a member of the faculty of 
the Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., who is also spending the summer 
in Seattle, sang a group of songs. 


Mrs. J. N. Ivey, contralto, sang “The 
Player Queen” and “The Day Is No 


More,” by John Alden Carpenter. Silvio 
Risegari played Fantasie in F Minor, 
Op. 49, by Chooin. After repeated re- 
quests from the assemblage, Mr. Karle 
sang impromptu “Crying of Water,” 
Campbell-Tipton; “Siciliana” from “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” and “Gloreana,” by 
Malinson. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, America’s cele- 
brated woman composer, spent a few 
hours in Seattle on Aug. 8, en route to 
New York. She was entertained at a 
breakfast by Mrs. Harry Denton Moore. 
The guests outside the family were Rob- 
ert Akin, Anna L. Akin, Mrs. Agnes 
Lockhart Hughes and Master Lockhart 
Seach Hughes. Mrs. Beach delighted 
two young musicians by listening to and 
criticizing their work, Catherine Moore, 
the eleven-year-old daughter of the 
hostess, and Anna L. Akin, who. played 
two original compositions for the left 
hand alone, entitled “Entreaty and 
Adoration” and “Prelude to Vision of 
Sir Launfal.” Mrs. Beach. played the 
“Minuet from French Suite,” one of her 
newer com ositions. This was the first 
time the composer had been heard in 
Seattle. Mrs. Hughes, a personal friend 
of Mrs. Beach for many years, has writ- 
ten many lyrics to which Mrs. Beach has 
composed the music, among there are 
“One Summer Day,” “Hush, Baby Dear,” 
“Good Night,” “Good Morning” and 
“Only a Song.” A. M. G. 











Alma Gluck Renews Her 
Triumphs in Brief Tour 























HAT Alma Gluck’s baby “grows more 
lovely every day” was stated re- 
cently by the noted soprano, who, with 
her husband, has been spending the 
summer at Lake Placid, N. Y. Mme. 
Gluck’s home life has been ideal during 
the year of her withdrawal from the 
concert stage and her existence at Lake 
Placid this summer has been delightful, 
wherefore one can readily understand 
that she would be loath to leave this re- 
treat for the duties of public singing. 
Recently Mme. Gluck left her home 
and her baby, Marie Virginia Zim- 
balist, for a brief concert tour in which 
she proved that the beauty of her sing- 
ing has lost none of its luster during 
her year’s absence from the concert 
platform. 

At Bar Harbor, Me., on Aug. 5 the 
prima donna sang in the Hall of Fine 
Arts to a delighted audience which over- 
flowed into the aisles. Four days later 
she drew another big throng to the Con- 
vention Hall in Saratoga, N. Y. On 
Saturday, Aug. 12, Mme. Gluck charmed 
a crowd of 8000 enthusiasts at the huge 
Auditorium in Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Following these three summer resort 
appearances, the singer returned to her 
summer place at Lake Placid, where she 
will remain until she opens her regular 
tour at the Worcester Festival in Octo 
ber. 

While Mme. 


Gluck was holding her 





Photo by Paul Thompson 
Alma Gluck, the Famous Soprano, Determining the Weight of Her Baby, Marie 
Virginia Zimbalist, Who, According to the Scales, Weighed Eighteen Pounds 
at That Time 


audience s%ell-bound in the Bar Harbor 
recital, her mother was lying dead in 
Brooklyn. In the midst of the concert 
came the news by telegraph that Mme. 
Gluck’s mother had died. Members of 
the committee decided that it would be 
better to let Mme. Gluck finish her con- 
cert and break the sad news to her after 
her return to the cottage of J. P. Bass. 
The concert completed and in the 
height of her triumphant reception, she 
was hurried away from the Arts Build- 
ing. Mme. Gluck left Bar Harbor that 
night for Brooklyn. Mme. Gluck thought 
it very strange that she should be taken 
away from the scene of her triumph and 
remarked it as she was rushed to the 
home of Mr. Bass. When she arrived at 
the house the news was broken to her. 


ADD TO STRENGTH OF 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


Eleven Additional Musicians ir 
Personnel—-Ysaye an Extra 
Attraction 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 21.—The outloo!| 
for the coming season of the St. Leui 
Symphony is unusually encouragin; 
Eleven musicians are to be added to th. 
orchestra, bringing the total strength u 


to eighty men. The assistant conducto: 
Frederick Fischer, has been busy all sun 
mer engaging the new men, and he an 
nounces that some splendid instrumenta! 
ists have been placed under contract. 

Eugen Ysaye has been added to the a! 
ready strong list of artists who will ap 
pear at the regular Symphony concert: 
The complete list of artists is as fo! 
lows: 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hemp: 
Emilio de Gogorza, Alma Gluck, Efrem Zin 
balist, Mischa Elman, Eugen Ysaye, Jos 
Hoffman, Leopold Godowsk'y, Mrs. H. H. 
Beach and Percy Grainger. 


Twenty Sunday popular concerts wi! 
also be given, and Manager Arthur | 
Gaines announces that an _ unusual], 
strong list cf soloists will be presented 
at these concerts. The season will open 
with the Sunday Pop concert of Nov. 12 
followed by the first pair of symphony 
concerts on Nov. 17-18. 

Plans for touring include a trip early 
in December with engagements in Ur 
bana, IIl., where the orchestra will play 
its fourth annual engagement; at th« 
State University, Lafayette, Ind., return 
engagement; at Purdue University, 
Greencastle, Ind., Depauw University, 
and Dayton, Ohio, on the course of the 
Dayton Symodhony Association. Mme. 
Povla Frisch, soprano, will be the soloist 
on this tour. Two engagements will be 
piayed at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., and a number of othe: 
concerts will be given during the season 
in the territory adjacent to St. Louis. I 
the spring a tour of several weeks wil! 
be made through the South and South 
west. Contracts have been arranged 
for Houston and Austin, Tex.; Shreve- 


port, Natchitoches and New Orleans 
La., and negotiations are in progress 


with other cities in this territory. 

The soloists on this tour will be Leon 
ora Allen, soprano; Lillia Snelling, con 
tralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and 
Charles E. Gallagher, basso. 

: H. W. C. 





Members of Diaghileff Ballet Sail in 
Early September 


Members of Serge de Diaghileff’s Bal- 
let Russe, together with the scenery and 
costumes for the ballets, will leave Gib 
raltar on Sept. 7 on the Cretic. A second 
group of dancers will embark on the 
Lafayette on Sept. 9 from Bordeaux. 
They will arrive in time to rehearse three 
weeks for the New York season, begin- 


ning Oct. 9 at the Manhattan Odera 
House. This was the information con- 


tained in a telegram from Serge d 
Diaghileff, dated at San Sebastian and 
received on Saturday of last week by the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 


Fay Cord, the Boston soprano, has 
been spending much of the summer at 
Rye Beach, N. H. 
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